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THE LUTHERAN 


U. L. CG. A. CHURCHES IN COLUMBUS 


First English Lutheran Church 

First ENGLISH Evangelical Lutheran 
Church was organized October 27, 1862. 
After having been supplied by various 
ministers in the vicinity of Columbus, 


FIRST LUTHERAN CHURCH, COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
where the delegates will gather to hear President Knubel’s 


sermon and receive the Lord’s Supper 


the Rev. Joseph Beck was called to be the 
first pastor, July 24,°1864. There were 
eleven charter members. 

The members worshiped in rented 
quarters for a few years. During Pas- 
tor Beck’s administration a church was 
erected on Rich Street, between Grant 
and Washington Avenues. Sometime 
after 1881 the Rich Street property was 
sold and a new building was erected on 
Main Street at Parsons Avenue. About 
1900 the new building was enlarged to 
take care of a growing congregation. 

In 1906 a parsonage was built and in 
1907 the lots where the present church 
stands were purchased. In 1911 the 
present church was erected at a cost of 
nearly $42,000. This amount was paid 
in full by 1916. In 1920 a two-family 
house was purchased for a parsonage for 
$11,000. At present this building is used 
for a parish house. 

Plans have been made for the erection 
of an educational unit and parish house 
to the rear of the church, but the econo- 
mic crisis has hindered this work some- 
what, although $35,000 has been raised 
toward this proposed $90,000 project. 

The following pastors have served this 
congregation: Joseph Beck, H. Peters, 
S. W. Kuhns, G. C. Smith, C. K. Hunton, 
Henderson N. Miller, Ph.D., A. J. Holl, 
D.D., and Lewis P. Speaker, D.D., the 
present pastor. 

First Church is one of the larger con- 
gregations in the Synod of Ohio, num- 
bering more than 900 confirmed members. 


Indianola Lutheran Church 


“Certain men of vision felt a need for 
a church of our beloved Zion, being lo- 
cated near the Ohio State University.” 
This need they expressed as “the need 
of providing for the nurturing and pro- 
tecting of the Christian faith in the 
hearts of the increasing number of Lu- 
theran young people who were enrolling 
at the university. 

In the winter of 1917 the Rev. D. B. 


Young succeeded in interesting the Home 


Mission Board of the old Miami Synod . 


in the project. The Rev. T. B. Hersch, 
missionary superintendent, and Mr. 
Young canvassed the field preparatory 
to the organization of a con- 
gregation. The first preach- 
ing service was held March 4, 
1917, in the home of G. D. 
Francisco with fifteen per- 
sons present. 

An organization was ef- 
fected May 17, 1917. A Sun- 
day school was organized 
about this same time. It was 
voted to purchase lots at the 
corner of Lane and Indianola 
Avenues with the aid of the 
Home Mission Board. 

In the fall of the same 
year the first pastor, the Rev. 
EH. C. Xander, was called. 
Worship was conducted in the 
parsonage until the rapidly 
growing congregation could 
no longer be accommodated 
there. The educational unit of the church 
was erected at a cost of $50,000 in 1921. 


This unit has been used since for the en- 


tire program of the congregation. At 
this time the congregation numbered 115. 
Many improvements have been made 
to the property since its erection, among 
them being a pipe organ, a new heating 
plant, and robes for the choir. 
Indianola serves the Lutheran student 


body of Ohio State University. Recent 


enrollment of Lutheran students has in- 
dicated that about 600 are in attendance 
during the regular academic year. Of 
this number about one-half reside in or 
near Columbus. It is therefore assumed 
that the spiritual wants of this resident 
group are cared for by the various Lu- 
theran churches in Franklin County. 
Each year from 100 to 125 students par- 
ticipate in one or more of the activities 
of Indianola. 

Three pastors have served this con- 
gregation since its organization: E. C. 
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Xander, C. A. Robertson and the pres- 
ent pastor, the Rev. Louis A. Sittler. 

There are nearly 250 members in the 
congregation. 


Hilltop Lutheran Church 


The men of First Lutheran Church 
circularized the Hilltop on January 1, 
1915, announcing a Lutheran service for 
the following Sunday. The service was 
held in a storeroom with the Rev. A. J. 
Holl preaching the sermon. Services 
were continued under the leadership of 
Mr. Holl along with his duties as pastor 
of First Church for more than a year. 

On April 1, 1916, the Rev. J. M. Wen- 
rich was appointed Field Missionary for 
the city of Columbus by the Home Mis- 
sion Board of the District Synod of Ohio 
and pastor of this congregation. The 
men of First Church purchased two lots 
on the corner of West Broad and ‘Ter- 
race Avenues where the present church 
is erected. These were held in trust until 
purchased by Hilltop Church. 

The following July, thirty-six mem- 
bers were banded together into a per- 
manent organization. On October 23, 1919, 
separate contracts for the erection of 
the new church totaling $16,000 were let. 
The cornerstone was laid November 30 
of the same year, and the church was 
dedicated December 19, 1920. 

In March, 1926, a pipe organ was in- 
stalled. This was a gift from the Monroe 
Lutheran Church, which disbanded be- 
cause of unfavorable race conditions in 
the immediate neighborhood. A new 
heating plant was installed the same 
year. 

Since last Christmas the indebtedness 
has been reduced more than $1,000 and 
the church redecorated. On August 2, a 
special service was held in commemora- 
tion of the tenth anniversary of or- 
ganization. 

The following men have served as pas- 
tor since Mr. Wenrich resigned in 1925: 
A. C. Baughman, H. E. Hass, and Wil- 
liam G. Leubin, the present pastor, 
since 1931. 

The present confirmed membership 
numbers 180. 
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JESUS IN THE LIFE OF THE CHRISTIAN 


The Sermon Preached by Dr. A. A. Zinck, Milwaukee, Wis., Sunday, October 4 


John 8: 42. “Jesus said unto them, If God were your 
Father, ye would love me: for I proceeded forth and came 
from God; neither came I of myself, but he sent me.” 


WHAT PLACE does Jesus Christ occupy in your life and 
thinking? Is He your Lord and Master, your guide in spir- 
itual difficulties, the joy of your life, your peace, the One 
in Whom you find comfort, consolation, inspiration and the 
full pardon of sin? Is Christ your “all and in all’? No 
Christian can escape these questions. The life of the true 
believer is “hid with Christ in God.” 


Most people are ready to declare: “I believe in God.” 
But such faith as is involved in their declaration seems 
to have little power in their lives. They have quite hazy 
ideas as to the nature and attributes of God, and the ob- 
ligations resting upon them to wor- 
ship and serve Him. Beyond admit- 
ting His existence they give little 
consideration to Him. They do not 
associate themselves with His church 
and may even be found in bitter op- 
position to al) organized forms of 
religion. They know very little, if 
anything, about Jesus Christ, and 
give no heed to Him as the revela- 
tion of the fullness of God. Even in 
the church there are those who while 
professing a devout faith in the God- 
head, pay little attention to Jesus, 
further than acknowledging Him as 
a great leader and thinker. It be- 
comes a question of supreme impor- 
tance as to the place we give to Jesus 
in our religious life. 

In the passage before us, Jesus 
was holding converse with the Phar- 
isees. The Pharisees were certainly 
religious. They believed in God, and 
were proud of their spiritual herit- 
age. Said they: “Abraham is our 
Father.” But Jesus answered: “If 
ye were Abraham’s children, ye 
would do the works of Abraham. 
But now ye seek to kill me—this did 
not Abraham.” Said they: “We have 
one father, even God.” But Jesus pointed out: “If God 
were your Father, ye would love me.” Thus Jesus made 
clear that while they had the forms of religion they lacked 
the power thereof. That power He Himself offered to them. 
“Tf the son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” 
No man can truly know and love God, save as he knows and 
loves Him as revealed in Jesus Christ. To ignore Christ 
is to ignore the very One in Whom God may be known. 


Jesus’ Right to Teach 


In the first place He calls their attention to His own 
credentials. “I proceeded forth and came from God: 
neither came I of myself, but he sent me.” Such a dec- 
laration, when fully accepted, at once establishes the place 
which Jesus should occupy in all our thinking. He is our 
Lord and Master, the great Teacher Who alone can open 
our hearts and minds to an understanding of God’s will for 
us, and of our true relations to God. To know Him will be 
to know God Himself from Whom He came. 

The statement of Jesus is a clear reference to His eternal 
pre-existence, before ever the worlds were formed. He 


CHRIST AND NICODEMUS 


could say: “I came forth from the Father and am come 
into the world; again I leave the world and go to the 
Father.” His stay on earth was but a drop of time in the 
bottomless sea of eternity. His true home was not at Naz- 
areth in Galilee, but in the glory which He had “with the 
Father before the world was.” Moreover this statement 
describes the unity of His will with that of the heavenly 
Father. “I came forth—he sent me” are but two sides of 
the same event. 

Certainly this was a tremendous claim. But it was 
capable of testing, and when established, forever obligates 
mankind to the love and service of Jesus Christ. Who is 
this Christ? What do you think of Him? If you class Him 
with man alone, as one who though merely human, had a 
unique experience of God: if you think of Him only as hav- 

ing the finest religious insight and 

devotion which the world has ever 
known—then in spite of all the fine 
phrases which you use concerning 

Him, He remains without real Lord- 

ship in your lives. But manifestly 

when Jesus addressed these people 

He had much more than all this in 

mind. 

What do you think of His mar- 
velous purity and holiness? ‘Which 
of you convinceth me of sin?” But 
no one has ever convicted Him of sin. 
Not a shadow of impurity of any 
kind can ever be traced to Him. Not 
a single sin in thought or word or 
deed can be placed to His account. 
Always He lived in perfect obedience 
to the will of God. Selfishness? He 
was the most unselfish of men, 
always going about doing good for 
others. Pride? He humbled Him- 
self at all times, at last even to the 
death of the cross. Greed? Gain? 
Jesus had no place where to lay His 
head. He cared nothing for mate- 
rial possessions. Unbelief? Even the 

- agony of the cross could not shake 

His confidence in the love and good- 

ness of God. No! No! He did no 
sin! Those who know the conflict of sin in our own hearts 
can only bow and adore. 


The Majesty of His Manner 


What do you think of the majesty of Jesus? He was 
never perturbed whatever the circumstances in which He 
found Himself. Men raged against Him, seeking His life 
by all manner of devices. But Jesus was always calm and 
confident, in the assurance that His heavenly Father was 
watching over Him, and that no harm could befall Him 
until the appointed time—a time decreed in the counsels 
of eternity. When that hour did strike, and the storm of 
jealous rage and bitter hatred, broke about His head, how 
calm He was! How determined! How strong! How fear- 
less! No wonder the centurion watching at the foot of the 
cross declared: “Truly this was the Son of God!” 

What do you think of the power manifest in Christ? 
Nicodemus declared: “Rabbi, we know that thou art a 
teacher come from God, for no one can do these works which 
thou doest, except God be with him.” He healed the sick, 
cleansed the leper, raised the dead, calmed the seas! He 
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had a marvelous insight into human nature. He made even 
the devils do His bidding. Surely the power of God was 
present and active in the world through Him. 

What do you think of the love which Jesus exercised? 
He loved all men. He loved even those who persecuted 
Him. He loved the outcast and the lowly and the sinner. 
He was 


“Love divine, all love excelling, 
Joy of heaven to earth come down.” 


Now all these things, and many others equally wonder- 
ful, might have been discovered and considered by His con- 
temporaries. We know much more in our age. Think of 
His marvelous dignity throughout His trial! Think of His 
glorious death upon the cross! Think of that startling 
announcement of Easter morning: “He is not here: for 
he is risen!” Think of the day of Bethany, when lifting 
up His hands in blessing, He was parted from the dis- 
ciples and carried into glory. 


The Only Possible Conclusion 


Do not all these things fully and forever establish His 
claim? Do they not indicate that “God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself”? That Jesus was none 
other than “the brightness of the Father’s glory, and the 
express image of his person”? That in Him dwelt “all the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily’? Consequently, if we 
would know God, we must know Him in Jesus. Nowhere 
else in all human history has He been so revealed. 

Note, then, how Jesus pressed His claim upon His hear- 
ers. “If God were your Father, ye would love me.” People 
who really believe in God must manifest the spirit of God 
in their lives. Such people could never behold the pure 
Son of God, and turn away from Him and His claims. 
Rather, they must surrender their lives in full submission 
to Him and His service. 


This statement of Jesus had immediate application. His’ 


hearers hated Jesus, and they hated Him without a cause. 
Those who believe in God can never justify hatred against 
a fellowman. This was particularly true in this case. He 
had only sought their welfare. God desires His people to 
love their fellowmen. 

But the matter had a far deeper application. Since 
Jesus claimed that He came forth from God, and that 
claim could be established by indubitable proofs, it was 
incumbent upon His hearers to love Him. To do otherwise 
would be to oppose the plans and purposes of God Him- 
self. Certainly they could not believe in God, and at the 
same time hate Him, Whom God had sent. On the con- 
trary recognizing Jesus for what He was, they were ob- 
ligated to surrender their lives in full adoration to Him. 


The Follow-up of Believing 


The significance of this truth for our age is plain. Pro- 
fession of faith in God is good. But-it generally means 
very little, until an effort is made to discover the will, the 
character, the purposes of the divine Being. Then whither 
shall we go? Who can reveal these matters to our souls? 
The word of the apostle Peter in answer to his own similar 
question still remains unshaken: “Thou hast the words of 
eternal life. And we believe and are sure that thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.” The only soul-sat- 
isfying vision of God is to be found in Christ. If we love 
God we must love His Son. 

How can it be otherwise? If men believe in God, they 
believe in truth. Where can you see truth in all its splen- 
dor, as you see it in the life of Jesus? If they love God, 
they believe in purity, goodness. Where are these graces 
so gloriously displayed, as in the life of the Master? If 
they believe in God, they believe in the forgiveness of sin. 
But where is there any hope of the forgiveness of sin, save 
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in Jesus, the Lamb of God, Who bore our sins in His own 
body on the tree? If they believe in God, they believe in 
the life to come. Who but Jesus hath “abolished death and 
brought life and immortality to light through the Gospel?” 
Shut Jesus out of our lives? As well shut the sun from 
the face of the earth. Outside of Jesus are darkness, 
ignorance, spiritual death. In Christ there are light and 
life and salvation. He is the source of every spiritual need 
—the peace which passeth all understanding, the joy of 
loving hearts, the light of men! He was the only One - 
good enough to pay the price of sin. “He only could un- 
lock the gate of heaven, and let us in.” 


From Us to Him 


Consequently to Jesus belongs all the love which our poor 
hearts can give. That love will manifest itself in many 
ways. It will be seen in humble discipleship of the Master, 
learning His way of life, seeking to become like Him 
“meek, loving, lowly, mild.” Believers have no greater priv- 
ilege than to sit at the feet of Jesus and to learn of Him. 
It will be abundantly evident in our religious life—in 
prayer, in Bible study, in hours of private devotion, in the 
regular attendance at the services of the church, and in 
regular reception of the Holy Sacrament. It will manifest 
itself in sacrificial living and sacrificial giving for the ex- 
tension of the Kingdom, in service cheerfully rendered to 
Christ and His church, and in helpfulness to our fellow- 
men. It will be seen in the full surrender of our lives—our 
time and talents, health and wealth, strength and affec- 
tions to Jesus Christ as our only Lord! He will be always 
in our thinking and our acting! Our life will be guided 
at all times by His spirit! 

What will be the result of this closeness of fellowship 
between us and our Lord? Through Christ we shall find 
access to God. In Him we shall learn more and more of 
that divine love which reaches down to save rebellious man. 
Through Him we shall learn to trust our heavenly Father, 
to lean upon God as a source of help and strength, and to 
accept His providential dealings with quiet assurance, 
knowing that “All things work together for good to them 
that love God.” 

Consequently as we believe in God, let us accept fully 
and love with all our powers Him Whom God hath sent. 
Our religion will then become the source of daily and in- 
creasing joy. Our lives will be filled and energized by the 
power of God. In Him we shall find one able to save to the 
uttermost all those who come unto God by Him. 


“O Jesus, ever with us stay, 
Make all our moments calm and bright; 
Chase the dark night of sin away, 
Shed o’er the world Thy holy light.” 


AUTUMN 
By John D. M. Brown, Allentown, Pa. 


FROM MOUNTAIN-TOP to valley through the land 
The trees have changed their common green attire 
For fairer garments fringed with autumn fire 
Of red and gold. Before the Lord they stand, 
Crimson and yellow now on every hand, 

In shining raiment and with one desire, 

To greet His coming in their noblest ’tire, 

And reverently bow at His command. 


So beauty comes to glorify the souls 
Who wear their garments of mortality 
As servants of the living God, and trust 
In Him alone when Resurrection tolls 
The passing of earth’s gaudy pageantry, 
And glory’s banner flutters to the dust. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


A World War Which Surely Nobody would condemn 
is being financed by the Rockefeller Foundation. Its pres- 
ent plan of campaign is to secure the widest possible 
knowledge “necessary to the effective and economical con- 
trol of disease through field research.” So its investigators 
have been penetrating the jungles of South America to 
conquer the ever-threatening yellow fever. On the plains 
of Marathon, in Greece, a new war is being waged; but 
the foe is the Anopheles mosquito and not the Persian in- 
vader. In Egypt the snails which have nurtured disease- 
bearing parasites for ages are being destroyed. A similar 
aggressive campaign is also being pressed in the fields of 
the natural and social sciences, and in the humanities. 
Here are martial exploits that need not be excused, de- 
fended or deplored. 


Among the Martyrs of the Reformation none holds a 
worthier place than William Tyndale, who in exile in Bel- 
gium, because “there was no room in all England” for 
him, gave himself to the translation of the Bible into Eng- 
lish, in order that “the boy that drives the plow might 
know more of the Scripture” than the bishop on his throne. 
They tied him to a stake and burned him, but not before 
his purpose was accomplished. The quadricentennial of his 
martyrdom was observed widely on October 6, but the day 
and the man should be annually treasured in the hearts of 
all users of English speech for his contribution to the in- 
tellectual life, political liberty and spiritual richness of the 
modern age. 


Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr.. From the Front at Irun, 
characterizes the Spanish strife as follows: ‘Not only is 
this revolt from Bolshevism something new politically, but 
it is also the most sanguinary religious war the centuries 
have seen. Wherever I went I realized more and more that 
the whole thing hinged upon the right of the individual to 
worship as he pleased, and of the church to collect its dues. 
In town after town the essence of the fight is not so much 
‘Who shall be our masters?’ as it is the very question that 
was put to me each time I tried to pass a Rebel barricade: 
‘Rome or Russia?’” In other words, the Spanish rebels, 
Fascist in principle, and with Fascist and Nazi encour- 
agement, are fighting the battles of the Vatican. 


They Have a Letter Posted Up in Ramsey County Jail 
in Minnesota, written by Volney Davis, a member of the 
Barker-Karpis gang, now in Alcatraz Prison. The letter, 
sent to his parents, says in part, “Don’t feel too bad about 
it because you will know where I am at night, and I won’t 
be in danger of getting killed. Tell the boys (his younger 
brothers) to take a lesson from my experience and never 
touch anything that don’t belong to them. A man can get 
more enjoyment out of $10 he has earned honestly than 
he can out of $1,000 got dishonestly. I know from sad 
experience.” 


Buddhism, as a Faith, is Committed to peace. Never- 
theless, the Tokyo Asahi reports that the young Buddhist 
monks of the Sodo sect have military drill regularly every 
morning with the full equipment of rifles and bayonets, 
which look strange indeed superimposed upon the monkish 
robes, and surmounted by the shaved heads which for cen- 
turies have been displayed to the people as the symbol of 
monkish total renunciation of everything worldly. How- 
ever, since the drill is held before morning prayer, there 
is a chance for the equally regular exercise of repentance. 
Here is another, and striking, indication of the nationalist 
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trend of the several native religions. It also explains in 
part the government’s pressure even upon the Christian 
mission schools devoted to secular education to engage, 
on stated occasions, in public obeisance at Japanese shrines 
committed to the state religion. For this reason the North- 
ern Presbyterian mission is seriously contemplating re- 
tirement from the field of secular education in its Korean 
field. This example has just been followed by the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, which has been forced by the 
demands of Japanese nationalism to abandon its schools in 
Formosa. 


Morals by Fiat and Intelligence-minus seems to be 
the measure of the Board of Education in Bridgeport, 
Conn. Three novels—Hugo’s “Les Miserables,’ and 
Dumas’ “The Three Musketeers” and “Twenty Years 
After”—were dropped from the school’s required reading 
list on the demand of two school commissioners, who gave 
as their reason that the Vatican had placed them on the 
“Index Expurgatorius” as immoral books. The Bridge- 
port Parent-Teacher Association has rightly characterized 
the action as “rather ridiculous.” The incident illustrates 
the danger as well as the folly of attempts at intellectual 
control. 


“Fidac’—the Inter-Allied World War Veterans or- 
ganization—has just sent notice from its convention at 
Gdynia, Poland, that it has awarded its decoration of honor 
to Oberlin College, Boston University and the University 
of Washington, for their notable efforts to promote inter- 
national good will and understanding, as presented in their 
teaching programs, and their constructive efforts to build 
up a sound public opinion for world peace. Washington 
University also received the Fidac decoration in 1934, the 
only American institution to receive it twice. The action 
is especially significant as coming from those who have 
known war at first hand. The notification was forwarded 
through the Headquarters of the American Legion. 


President Cardenas’ Farm-and-Labor Administra- 
tion reports progress. In the last twenty years the Mex- 
ican government has distributed about 21,250,000 acres 
from the huge landed estates of absentee landlords to 
“small farmers,” once Mexico’s peons. In the last twenty 
months the process has been speeded, with the distribu- 
tion of nearly 12,000,000 acres, more than half as much 
more. In all, 1,081,012 Mexicans—many of them Indians 
whose ancestors lost their tribal lands to the original 
Spanish Conquistadors under Cortez—have benefited by 
this return of the land under the present Revolutionary 
Government. 


The Awful Charge of Bolshevism has been leveled at 
Christianity. It comes from the Nazi neo-pagan organ, 
German Action, which presses home Hitler’s attack on 
“Jewish bolshevism” with a propaganda of its own. “Ger- 
mans, protect your most sacred possession and fight bol- 
shevism at its source. Bolshevism is the fruit of the Jew’s 
Bible, and since this Jew’s Bible’s foundation is Chris- 
tianity and its ‘confessions,’ we must cry out over and 
over again, and as loud as we can. The Third Reich must 
never have a ‘heresy law,’ because it protects bolshevism’s 
best peacemaker.” 


A Good Use for Old Laws has been found by Pres- 
ident Leon Cortes of Costa Rica. Recently he restored the 
week-end dry law, neglected and forgotten with twenty 
years of non-enforcement. Cortes silenced all protests by 
declaring that any pecuniary loss would be nothing com- 
pared with the moral gain of reduced drunkenness. Like- 
wise he vitalized another forgotten nineteen-year-old law 
which laid a ten per cent tax on all lottery winnings. This 
is an example that could well be copied elsewhere, even in 
the United States. Laws are made to be used. 


SOME UNUSUAL THINGS ABOUT 
THE GOSPELS 


By the Rev. Lehr A. McCord, Tiffin, Ohio 


THE WRITER has not heard all the strange ideas some 
people have about parts of the Bible, but the remark or 
question that probably astounded him the most was asked 
some time ago by a husband and wife who would not or- 
dinarily be classed as ignorant, but seemingly a number of 
pastors had taken too much for granted, the writer in- 
cluded, and this was the question, “What is the difference 
between the epistles and gospels?” 

To nearly every reader the answer to that one seems 
easy, but if you don’t happen to know it or any other, don’t 
be ashamed to ask someone who ought to know. It may be 
more their fault than yours that you are “in the dark.” 


And this leads us to some interesting things we have 
found out, some of which may seem like just figures, but 
they reveal some little known and seldom observed pecu- 
liarities concerning the most familiar portion of the Bible. 

We have four Gospels, though we usually add, yet only 
one Gospel. In other words, four different men undertook 
to write of the doings of Jesus and the record of His com- 
ing to and departure from this Earthly Presence, and the 
writings of these four men were preserved in the canon or 
list of Holy Scriptures and accepted by the early church as 
the authentic record of these events. 

Though it does not come within the plan of this brief 
statement save for some later allusions, we may include 
just as a reminder that the rather generally accepted order 
and dates of writing of the Gospels are: Mark, A. D. 55- 
60; Matthew, about A. D. 60; Luke, A. D. 60-62; John, 
A. D. 90-95. 

In the book used as a basis for the figures given be- 
low, the words of the four Gospels have been arranged in 
a composite, chronological order, they are divided into 
about 210 sections, each of which covers a particular in- 
cident or address in the life, ministry or teaching of Jesus. 


Distinctive Selections from Jesus’ Teachings 


The first point noted is that though the four Gospels 
cover the life and ministry of Jesus, there are actually 
but fourteen sections covered by all four writers and there 
are eleven of these in the incidents of the last week, the 
other three being close together and telling of the with- 
drawal to Galilee at the imprisonment of John, Jesus 
preaching in Galilee, and the feeding of the five thousand. 

Since we see that there is so little agreement in all four 
gospels in the incidents chosen for their records, we find 
that in fifty sections Matthew, Mark and Luke do cover the 
same ground, which will be seen to be nearly one-fourth of 
the gospel record, and accounts for the designation given 
them of “The Synoptic Gospels (seeing with one eye).” 

Then we turn from similarities to individual work to 
find that Matthew records twenty sections not given by 
any of the others, most notable of these being the angelic 
annunciation to Joseph, the coming of the Wise Men, flight 
to and return from Egypt, sections of the Sermon on the 
Mount, a large number of parables and the twenty-fifth 
chapter on the judgment. 

Mark, being considered by many as either the source 
book for the others or nearly so, rather naturally gives but 
one incident not shared by one of the others, that being the 
healing of the blind man at Bethsaida, 8: 22-26. An au- 
thority says there are but eighty verses in Mark not du- 
plicated by another gospel. 


Luke, as some may have discerned in the study of that 
Gospel the first of this year (1936), has the largest num- 
ber of sections peculiar to himself with fifty-three. Espe- 
cially may we recall that though Matthew and Luke to- 
gether record the events leading up to and attending the 
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birth of Jesus, they do not duplicate each other’s state- 
ments regarding these events, save for half of one verse 
in Matt. 2:23 and Luke 2:39. The first duplication of 
record in the Gospels is that of Matthew, Mark and Luke 
on the beginning of the ministry of John the Baptist which 
precedes the record of John’s gospel. 

Luke’s further individualisms are too extensive for 
notice here apart from the fact that he is the only one to 
record the Perean ministry, to which he devotes Chapters 
11-14; and his record beginning with the tenth chapter . 
through the seventeenth, and parts of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth chapters are not duplicated by the others, coy- 
ering some of the most precious parables of our Lord. 


Found Only in St. John’s Gospel 

Of particular interest at this time because of the use 
of John’s Gospel as the source of the Sunday school lesson 
for the first quarter of 1937, are the individualisms and 
combinations of John. He gives us thirty-eight sections 
by himself (usually rather long ones), notable among them 
being the introduction to his Gospel, John the Baptist’s 
testimony to the “Lamb of God,’ Nicodemus’ visit with 
Jesus, the woman at Jacob’s well, the healing of the im- 
potent man with attendant discourse, sermon on the Bread 
of Life, the eighth to eleventh chapters with little dupli- 
cation, and finally that priceless treasure of the Christian, 
the fourteenth to seventeenth chapters. 

Aside from the fourteen sections already mentioned in 
which John combines with all the others, he records four 
sections with Matthew and Mark, one with Mark and 
Luke, and one each with Mark and Luke separately, these 
last three being respectively, Peter and John at the Tomb, 
Appearance to Mary, and in the Upper Room the Night of 
the Resurrection. 

In addition to these combinations with John, we also 
have Matthew and Mark combining for seventeen sections, 
Matthew and Luke for six and Mark and Luke for five 
(all in Holy Week). 

We might conclude this bit of statistics as we began, 
with a question, but this one we asked as rather a catch 
question of a number of pastors based on the appearance 
of Jesus to the disciples the night of the resurrection, 
“Does any other Gospel besides John record the event (we 
usually say in ‘the Upper Room’ though the record does 
not state the place) ?” and the regular reply was, “No.” 
The explanation for this answer seems to be that we are 
so accustomed to reading the Gospel for the Sunday after 
Easter from John’s record that not many realize that 
Luke’s record of this particular occasion is twice as long 
as John’s, though Luke says nothing of Thomas’ absence 
nor of the subsequent appearance to them one week later 
when Thomas declared his full faith. 

These few observations have led us to the thought that 
since a little study will show quite a few things we did not 
know before, how profitable it would be if more took their 
study of the Word more seriously and what great benefits 
of a spiritual nature rather than mechanical will follow 
the intimate knowledge of the truth. 


THE SOUL needs reviving and refreshing and one very 
important place where it receives this is at divine worship. 
We come to church not because of habit or because we 
must fulfill religious obligations; but because we both need 
and want communion and fellowship with God and kindred 
souls, which communion and fellowship will revive, refresh 
and renew our immortal soul. 

Where souls hunger and thirst after righteousness and 
where the Word of God is proclaimed, there souls will be 
renewed and they will depart from God’s house saying: 
“It was good for me to be in the house of the Lord.” 

—Carl G. Toebke, Richmond Hill, New York. 
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FOUR NEEDS OF OLD AGE 


Security, Society, Solitude, Spiritual Assurance 
By F. Eppcinc REtnartz, East Liverpool, Ohio 


[An address delivered at the Old People’s Home, Zelienople, Pa.] 


IN A DAY when social security acts and old age pension 
plans are causing us as citizens to give most careful 
thought to our responsibility to the aged ones in our midst, 
it is well also for us to re-assess our responsibility as 
Christian churchmen to these ‘“‘wanderers down life’s sun- 
set slopes.” Before we think of obligations and oppor- 
tunities in providing for them an institutional home, we 
must remember our duty to provide, if possible, a home for 
our aged loved ones under our very own roof. 

In our more modern educational studies, attention is 
being given to the adaptation of our homes to the needs 
of the children for whose rearing the home is properly 
established. Let me emphasize the necessity for the adapta- 
tion and furnishing of our homes, or portions of our 
homes, to meet the special needs of old people who dwell 
with us. 

As Christians we may well be grateful for the heritage 
which ancient Israel has left us in her regard for the 
aged. We may not lose the belief that “the hoary head is 
a crown of glory if it be found in the way of righteous- 
ness” without impoverishing our Christianity. Implicit 
in every compassionate act of the Lord Jesus is that the 
follower of Christ is to reverence all life, the strong bear- 
ing the burdens of the weak. The earnest Christian will 
receive it as his privilege to be the hand and heart through 
which the hand and heart of the Master are healing and 
helping. “Christ has no hands but our hands to do His 
work today.” 

We have not been tardy in our recognition of our duty 
to meet the needs of childhood, fresh and promising child- 
hood. But too often in nominal Christian homes where 
the cultivation of every physical, mental and spiritual 
quality of children is attended to with diligence, the aged 
members of the home are either indifferently tolerated or 
openly made to feel that they would do the family a signal 
favor by taking an early exit from the human scene. 

An understanding approach to the needs of the old folk 
will reveal that their needs are much like those of a child. 
Let us think of four of these needs: 


Security 


Even as the normal development of a child requires the 
constant inner consciousness that its physical needs will 
be met and that it has watching over it those who will be 
equal to every emergency which may arise, so also must 
the old have the assurance that their need for food and 
clothing and shelter will be met. This is an assurance 
which is most especially required for the peace of mind 
of those who are dependent upon their juniors in the fam- 
ily for these physical necessities. Happy is the home where 
in addition to this certainty there is the feeling imparted 
to the dependent ones that their care is a joy and not a 
bitter burden. 


Society 


While it was mainly for the companionship of God for 
which the Psalmist prayed when he petitioned, “(Cast me 
not off in the time of old age; forsake me not when my 
strength faileth,” it was not solely for that fellowship 
which he prayed. The words “a lonely old age” are filled 
with as much pathos as most any phrase in our language. 
The hunger for comradery in the aged is deep. They need 
the friendship of those who have lived through the same 
high days and the same hard days as have they. They 


also need the opportunity to associate with youth and 
childhood. This fact makes it essential for the church to 
supply in every possible proper way the opportunity for 
the visitation of its homes for old people by young people 
and children. It is both unreasonable and unkind to lock 
away the veterans of our homes from free and full contact 
with the domestic drama to which, if encouraged sym- 
pathetically to do so, they can add much rich color. 


Solitude 


Paradoxical as it may seem, the aged need the oppor- 
tunities provided by solitude quite as much as they need 
those to be had in social intercourse. Almost in direct pro- 
portion to the advance of their years they need long 
periods of uninterrupted silence and solitude when they 
can “sit alone with their thoughts,” or just sit. “Man 
grows up in quietness; as we grow older we talk less.” 
Just as a garden which is to bring its fruitage forth in 
full measure needs neglect as much as attention so also 
the mellowing of the fruits of experience in old age re- 
quires periods of quiet meditation,—long periods of bodily 
and mental rest. What an afternoon nap is to the physical 
well-being and temperament of a child and its home, these 
periods when the aged withdraw to their sequestered 
silence are to them, and betimes to their home. 


Spiritual Assurance 


While youth and middle age may dare to presume on the 
lengthening of the day of grace, old age may not thus 
presume. Tottering limbs and dulled sensibilities are all 
too constant reminders that the assize of life is just around 
the corner. Let those who have coursing through their 
arteries the energy and vigor bestowing blood of youth be 
profligate with the fullness of their time and bestow their 
hours on vain disputations concerning life’s whence and 
why and whither, but not so the way-weary ones. Theirs 
is a longing for a positive declaration of faith in the prom- 
ises of the Saviour for this life and the life to come. Theirs 
is a yearning to be “hid with Christ in God.” Blessed is 
the pastor and the Christian friend who remembers this 
in his ministry to the aged. With wistful eyes they look, 
if they are Christians, to the coming of the day when they 
can surrender “the body of humiliation’ for the body 
which has a glory like unto that of Christ. Thrice blessed 
is everyone who aids in fortifying the faith of the old 
soldiers of the cross in the present and ultimate triumph 
of the “Captain of their Salvation.” 

What physical arrangements are to be made to enable 
our elders to have these needs met will be determined by 
the ability and the grace of those who control the destinies 
of these homes for the aged. Some families will find it pos- 
sible to arrange a home for the aged within their own 
home, that is, a room or rooms for their special use. Some 
old folk will have had the wisdom and foresight and re- 
sources which will enable them to provide their own 
“Reierabendhaus,” “house for evening rest,” in which they 
can retire. In still other homes it will be possible to make 
only those distinctions between youth and age which help 
meet the special needs of each. But there are human sit- 
uations in which even the most tender Christian solicitude 
cannot provide shelter for the aged except in an institution 
such as this Home of the church here. How grateful we 
may all be today to the founding fathers and the support- 
ing sons of this institution! Here, as nearly as it is pos- 
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sible in an institution to approach the attitude which ob- 
tains in the true Christian home toward old folk, that atti- 
tude determines the policies. In this place every needed 
endeavor is made to meet the needs which the guests have 
for a full and happy Christian family life. The consecra- 
tion of those who direct the life of this haven of rest and 
this home where the aged are cherished should call out 
from our hearts a most loving and generous response. God 
grant that we as believers on the compassionate Christ 
may never fail this house of mercy in its times of need. 


Hard to Give Up 

It remains for us to say something concerning the re- 
sponsibility of the aged to those who would plan for their 
welfare. Likely no admission is so difficult for us to make 
as life declines as that which says that we must now give 
up much of the control of our lives to others. If love must 
determine the attitudes of the controllers it must also 
determine the attitude of the controlled. I have an ac- 
quaintance who keeps a diary entitled, “To Myself When 
I Grow Old.” In this unique little volume he notes faith- 
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fully the mannerisms, carelessnesses, ungracious attitudes 
and intolerances which he would avoid and the kindly, con- 
siderate, careful and helpful dispositions of mind and heart 
which he would foster in himself as the years march on. 
It is possible to grow old gracefully, triumphantly, win- 
somely, joyfully. Truly “spring still makes spring in the 
mind when sixty years are told” for the aged Christian 
who cultivates the gift of the Spirit, 7. e., love, joy, peace, 
longsuffering, gentleness, meekness, temperance. For such 
“the best is yet to be” ofttimes at the hands of their © 
earthly loved ones and friends and always at the hand 
of their Heavenly Friend. 


“Be kind unto the old, my friend, 
They’re worn with this world’s strife, 
Though bravely once they fought 
The stern fierce fray of life. 


“They taught our youthful feet to climb 
Upward life’s rugged steep; 
Then let us lead them gently down 
To where the weary sleep.” 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


By Dr. WiLLtAM A. Wane, Chairman, Maryland Synod Committee on Stewardship 


CHRISTIAN stewardship in its practical application is 
perhaps receiving more consideration now than it has for 
some time. In the minds of many, stewardship means the 
giving of one-tenth of one’s income to God, Who is the 
rightful owner of all possessions. But the term Christian 
stewardship means more than that. Tithing, which was an 
Old Testament requirement, was most effective when prac- 


ticed faithfully and consistently. There is, however, the, 


legalistic element in it, which is not truly Christian and 
evangelical. There is a marked distinction between the Old 
Testament idea of tithing and the New Testament idea 
of stewardship. 

In its New Testament setting, stewardship applies to our 
means, our time, our talents, our love, our worship, our 
devotion, our lives, our all. It is the stewardship of life 
given freely out of love for God Who has bestowed upon 
us His greatest of all gifts, Jesus Christ, His beloved Son, 
our Lord, that we might be redeemed from sin and death. 
And while the subject includes the stewardship of all 
things in life and worship and service, it is our purpose 
just now to speak particularly of the practical application 
of the stewardship of giving. 


Stewardship Motive 


When we have learned from experience the practical 
application of the stewardship of our lives, we shall have 
known the stewardship of giving. When men and women 
are deeply spiritual and concentrate their first thought 
upon the kingdom of Jesus Christ in the world, there will 
be no need for stressing the stewardship of giving. That 
will take care of itself. Emphasis on the stewardship of 
life, rather than on giving, will solve the problem of giv- 
ing. There is not the motive or background for regular 
and liberal giving unless church members are giving out 
of love for Christ. The highest. and truest motive for 
giving is found in the one source, love for God. 


Proportionate Giving 
Should we not emphasize proportionate giving, rather 
than tithing, according to New Testament standards? 
“Upon the first day of the week let every one of you lay 
by him in store, as God has prospered him,” is Paul’s 
admonition. According to New Testament teaching, we 


are to give proportionately as God has prospered us. When 
we have learned the joy of proportionate giving, it be- 
comes a real part of our worship. Too many give of what 
is left, if anything is left, after all other obligations are 
met. A devout Christian layman recently told us of his 
long-standing rule of laying aside his proportionate amount 
from every pay check for the church before other obliga- 
tions are paid. That is the practical application of propor- 
tionate giving. 


Conditions Confronting the Church 

There are certain facts and conditions confronting the 
church today with which we must reckon. All of us are 
more or less familiar with them. Many churches are 
carrying indebtedness on their property. Salaries have 
been reduced in the majority of our congregations, and 
reductions have been made repeatedly all along the line. 
Positions, equipment and various other accessories have 
been eliminated, sometimes to the detriment of the work 
in general, in order to cut down running expenses. And 
the benevolences of the church have been decreased pro- 
portionately. Note the number of congregations in almost 
every district synod in the deficit column in apportioned 
benevolences each year. Many congregations have been 
in the red in their current fund year after year. For some 
years the financial depression has been felt severely, and 
the church has shared in its influence and effect. 

In the meantime large numbers of younger and older 
members have been received with little or no information 
and instruction concerning the financial needs of the con- 
gregation. Contributions through the church envelopes 
which are reduced during hard times, are slow in being 
increased when times become better. Not only is the con- 
gregation handicapped, but the causes of the church gen- 
erally are made to suffer. The boards of the church are 
compelled to function on about fifty per cent of the min- 
imum amount for carrying on, and advance activities are 
prohibitive. 

Wherein Lies the Failure? 

Certainly much of this is unnecessary, for we are told 
that America has thirty-three per cent of the world’s 
wealth with only seven per cent of the world’s population. 
We are also told that during the years of the present de- 
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pression our country has expended ten times as much for 
luxuries as for the church and the Kingdom of God. It is 
obvious that we have failed to practice Christian steward- 
ship of life. Our poverty is spiritual rather than material. 
The church has never before needed more to know and 
practice Christian stewardship than now. There seems 
little hope for better conditions until men and women have 
learned the joy and blessing of Christian stewardship. 
Present-day tendencies toward worldly things and spir- 
itual things challenge every Christian man and woman to 
determined effort and renewed consecration. With the 
rapid disappearing of the family altar and changed at- 
titudes toward the worship of the Lord’s house and the 
finer development of Christian character, tremendous re- 
sponsibilities rest upon the church and Christian leaders. 


The Cultivation of Stewardship 

What is the remedy? And how shall we train our people 
for Christian stewardship? It is not for one pastor to tell 
other pastors and Christian leaders haw to preach and 
teach the Gospel and reclaim the people for a more conse- 
crated and consistent church membership and the practice 
of stewardship. We may suggest emphasis upon some of 
the more important means and methods common to all 
of us. 

Knowing the dangers and temptations confronting our 
young people in their school and college life, we certainly 
must insist on properly supervised parish education. Our 
church and parish schools have not only unlimited priv- 
ileges and opportunities, but grave responsibilities as well. 
The stewardship of giving should be cultivated in the cate- 
chetical class, in the church school and from the pulpit 
on Sunday. Since the stewardship of giving is a part of 
our worship and service, it should have a place in the 
preaching and practical application of the Gospel, at least 
occasionally. 

Information Essential 

Information is essential in creating interest in the 
causes of the church and the missionary activities of the 
Kingdom. I am convinced more and more that a better 
informed congregation will mean a more liberal and faith- 
ful giving people. The people of the church should know 
more about the whole enterprise of the church; its fields 
of service at home and abroad; the needs of the particular 
fields and the opportunities for greater results made pos- 
sible by proportionate giving. The Calendar of Special 
Days and Seasons offers a splendid opportunity for pre- 
senting the work of the boards and causes of the church. 
Many of the people of the congregation know little about 
the church in general aside from attending the services on 
Sunday and observing. People cannot be expected to con- 
tribute liberally of their means to a cause about which 
they know so little. 

The Women’s Missionary Society in its present Advance, 
the purpose of which is to enlist the interest of all the 
women of the church in missions, presents a good illustra- 
tion of enlisting interest and cultivating the stewardship 
of giving on the part of the members of the church. In 
this way lapsed members may be reclaimed, and others 
who have neglected the privilege of regular giving for the 
support of the church may be aroused to a higher sense 
of their Christian obligations. 


The Every Member Visitation 

Many congregations have made the visitation consis- 
tently with good results as shown by Mr. Black’s articles 
in THE LUTHERAN. Others have used it occasionally, after 
a fashion, without any serious consideration. Some have 
not found it satisfactory. It is well worth our while to 
arrange this fall season to visit every family in the con- 
gregation, having in mind a two-fold objective, a better 
informed membership, and a more highly developed stand- 
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ard of Christian stewardship. The gieatest hindrance to a 
successful visitation is, perhaps, the lack of trained lead- 
ers in many congregations. Where well-prepared men, 
who know the local church and the church in general, go 
out in a business way and contact the homes, leaving the 
literature, good results may be expected. Since it is the 
plan recommended by the church, and has the strong en- 
dorsement of the officials of the church, it is worthy of a 
fair and faithful trial. We need to practice Christian 
stewardship not only for the financial benefit of the church, 
but also for the spiritual development of the members. 


MELLOW FRUITS OF EXPERIENCE 


By Dr. L. M. Zimmerman, Washington, D. C. 


IT WAS SEPTEMBER 23, 1936, when the last parade of the 
men in the Grand Army of the Republic, marched along 
historic Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C., over 
which they marched shoulder to shoulder for two solid 
days in May, 1865. The spirit of patriotism was manifest 
on every hand by the thousands of Washingtonians. But 
there were tears of sorrow at the passing of the “Boys in 
Blue.” It was their last parade. Many of them were over 
ninety years of age. A few of the battle-scarred flags 
which they proudly carried in May of ’65 were borne by 
these men on their last march together. 

This handful of the once valiants, representing “the last 
leaves,” bore testimony to the allotted span of life. It was 
truly a historic scene, for these grand old men helped to 
make the United States of America. It was they and their 
comrades who have passed on before them into the beyond, 
who leaped into the breach when the Union was threatened 
to perish. Soon they, too, will pass on to meet their com- 
rades in the last of all parades, down through the “valley 
of the shadow.” Happily, although the earth claims at 
last the body which dies, the soul lives on and on and on 
forever, where, after all the battles of this life shall have 
been fought, the soldiers of the cross meet together at the 
great rendezvous of peace, perfect peace forever. 

It was indeed a great privilege for the writer not only 
to witness this “Last Parade of the G. A. R.” here in 
Washington, but also on the same day personally to con- 
tact some of the veterans at the hotel where they were 
guests. One group particularly impressed me. A group 
of four, from ninety-one to ninety-six years of age, and 
yet each one wonderfully well preserved. They were telling 
me most graphically of their experiences under Sheridan, 
when, interrupting them, my inquiry was, “How have you 
men managed to keep in such fine physical condition at 
your ages?” “We did not burn ourselves up with whiskey 
and tobacco,” was the reply, and all four men testified to 
me they had never used whiskey or tobacco. 


COMMUNION 
By John D. M. Brown, Allentown, Pa. 


BEHOLD the table of the Lord is spread 

Upon His sacred altar draped in white 

To celebrate His Sacrament in sight 

Of all the people from the aged head 

Of every household to the children led 

With eager feet to gaze upon the light 

Of burning candles, yellow-flamed and bright, 
Above the silver chalice and the bread. 


Approach, ye worshiper, with contrite heart; 
In lowly penitence and prayer draw near. 
Receive His Holy Body given for thee, 

And drink His Precious Blood that doth impart 
Forgiveness as the sacred words ye hear: 

“Do this, all ye who would remember me.” 
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FROM OTHER JOURNALS 


What Lutheran and Other Editors Deem Important 


EDITOR SCHRAMM in the Lutheran Standard writes 
to the members of the American Lutheran Church 
concerning the approaching convention of that Lu- 
theran group: 


We call upon our brethren, as kings and priests unto 
God, to come before the throne of grace and make this 
convention the subject of their meditation and intercession. 
How many blessings, how full a measure of wisdom and 
guidance, will our church receive because men and women 
throughout the church have taken the Lord of the church 
at His Word and prayed for “the peace of Jerusalem” 
(Psalm 122); for the “wisdom” which God “giveth to all 
liberally” (James 1:5), the wisdom from above that is 
“first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, 
full of mercy and good fruits, without variance, without 
hypocrisy” (James 8:17); for the strengthening ‘with 
power through God’s Spirit in the inward man,” for the 
indwelling of Christ in our hearts through faith, for the 
strength “to apprehend with all the saints what is the 
breadth and length and height and depth, and to know the 
love of Christ which passeth knowledge, that ye may be 
filled unto all the fulness of God” (Ephesians 3: 16-19) 
which He Who is “able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we ask or think” is so ready and willing and 
divinely able to give us? And how many blessings, how 
much wisdom and guidance, how much peaceableness and 
harmony will our church fail to get because, in spite of 
our need and God’s promises, in spite of God’s grace and 
our privilege of drawing upon that grace, in spite of God’s 
provision for our every need and His desire richly to sup- 
ply those needs, we “have not because we ask not” and 


because we believe not and because we turn too much to, 


our own devices and desires and plannings and strivings 
rather than yield ourselves living sacrifices to the God of 
our salvation? 


A CONTRIBUTOR to the Lutheran Companion, Dr. 
E. E. Ryden, editor, urges greater compassionateness 
by Christians. 


Romans 12:13. “Communicating to the necessities of 
saints; given to hospitality.” 


The great apostle to the Gentiles once wrote, “As we 
have therefore opportunity, let us do good unto all men, 
especially unto them who are of the household of faith.” 
In these words he would teach us that, while, as Chris- 
tians, we should show love and compassion toward every 
human being, we have a very special duty toward those 
who confess the Lord. As children of God, they are our 
brothers and sisters in Christ Jesus. In other words, they 
and we are members of the same divine family, laboring 
for the same cause, sharing the same hopes and fears, ana 
looking forward to the same glorious destiny. 

Jesus once said to His disciples, “A new commandment 
I give unto you, That ye love one another.” Here He em- 
phasizes particularly the love that fellow Christians should 
bear one toward the other. And in the last judgment we 
will remember that it is the deeds of faith and love re- 
vealed toward His “brethren”—‘even the least’’—that 
shall be looked upon as though they had been done for 
Christ. 

It is our peculiar Christian duty, therefore, to be mind- 
ful of the needs of our brothers and sisters in Christ. If 
God’s people have the Spirit of Christ dwelling in them, 
they will never permit a fellow Christian to suffer want. 
Above all, they will reveal a genuine interest in every in- 


stitution of the church that exemplifies the Christian spirit 
of love and mercy. 


“WHAT My Religion Means to Me’ is the theme of 
a contributor to the Lutheran Herald. 


My religion is a living faith in the crucified and risen 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. His atoning blood gives me the 
power to triumph over the allurements of sin, the tempta- 
tions of the devil, and the fear of death. 

My religion is based on the Holy Bible, the inspired 
Word of God. This shows me my sins, the way to salva- 
tion and the principles of Christian living. It gives his- 
torical information of Creation, the Jewish people and the 
early Christian Church. It also shows the fulfillment of 
prophecies and foretells future events. 

My religion is a sweet communion with my heavenly 
Father, wherein I thank and praise Him, tell Him my 
needs, and ask for His help, guidance and blessing. He 
forgives my sins and gives me peace, confidence, comfort, 
wisdom, patience, happiness and every spiritual and tem- 
poral need. The Holy Spirit fills my heart with a love to 
God that surrenders my will to His, consecrates my life to 
His service and dedicates it to the uplift and salvation of 
my fellowmen. 

My religion is built on a rock whose solid foundation 
will withstand all tempests and storms on the sea of life. 
It has given me joy in childhood, purity in youth; it’s an 
inspiration at present and will be a staff if I reach old 
age. It is a sure hope that will carry me safely from this 
vale of sin, sorrow and suffering to a glory so grand that 
it is beyond the imagination and comprehension of man. 

—Mrs. Alfred Ericson. 


RELATIVE to merging the Disciples and Baptist 
communions, among both of whom immersion is the 
practise of baptism, The Baptist urges caution. 


For many years there has been much talk of a possible 
union between the Baptists and the Disciples. Dr. George 
A. Campbell, an eminent minister and a fraternal delegate 
from the Disciples to our convention at St. Louis, with 
admirable spirit, spoke of the merger of many of the 
churches of Christendom and suggested the union of Bap- 
tists and Disciples on the ground that they were much 
alike in faith and organization. He emphasized the fact 
that he was speaking for himself alone and that he was 
not representing his convention. 

Dr. Campbell was listened to with affection, good will 
and intense interest. Many individuals agreed heartily 
with both his pronouncement and his proposal of merger 
or union. Since then Disciples and Baptists in different 
parts of the country have said that the two denominations 
are as much alike as peas in a pod and that a formal com- 
ing together in one denomination should take place. 

Among both Baptists and Disciples, however, there are 
many who feel that while some Baptists and some Dis- 
ciples are in perfect harmony, the bodies at large are not 
close enough together in fundamental beliefs and prac- 
tices to make organic union either practicable or desir- 
able. Such a position should not be counted as an evidence 
of unfriendliness on the part of either denomination. The 
merger of two great denominations cannot be forced, and 
that is especially true of denominations whose churches 
are independent and do not delegate to their conventions 
authority to speak for them on all subjects. 
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REMARKS ON REMARKABLE TEXTS 


By Prof. John W. Horine, Columbia, S. C. 
N. B. Use your Bible as you read. 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS 


Ps. 120-134. “A Song of Ascents.” This title is prefixed 
to the 15 Psalms indicated. It is probable that the title 
refers to the “going up” to Jerusalem, either on the return 
of the exiles from Babylon or at the annual festivals. 
“They may thus be called ‘Pilgrim Psalms,’ with a second- 
ary but obvious application to the pilgrimage of life.” 


Ps. 122: 1. Prothero tells this story of the father of 
Gregory of Nazianzus, one of the greatest poets, orators, 
and theologians of the ancient Eastern Church. His 
mother, Nonna, was an ardent Christian, but his father, 
in spite of her fervent prayers, remained a pagan. “A 
dream inspired by a psalm helped her to gain her heart’s 
desire. Pagan though he was, her husband seems to have 
known the psalms, for he dreamed that he was singing 
the words, ‘I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go 
into the house of Jehovah.’ The impression was too deep 
to pass away when he awoke. After a short preparation he 
was baptized, and eventually became, and for forty-five 
years remained Bishop of Nazianzus (329-374).” 


Ps. 122: 6. “The church’s peace depends on the church’s 
prayers. It is by continual petitions that we draw down 
peace from on high.” 


Ps. 122:9. “Thy good” is both the civil and religious 
good of the city. ““A model for the Christian in relation to 
municipal life.” 


Ps. 123: 2.. An Orientalist explains by saying that in 
the East orders to servants are usually given not by words 
but by signs. The servants keep their eyes on the hands 
of their master or on those of his guests. ‘“‘For when the 
master wishes any service he signifies it by a motion or 
gesture of his hands, an Oriental custom of great an- 
tiquity.” Just so, says the psalmist, our eyes look unto 
Jehovah our God until He beckons us to Him with a ges- 
ture of grace. ; 


Ps. 124. This psalm, in its metrical form, was often 
sung in times of persecution in Scotland. When John 
Durie, a faithful minister, who had been imprisoned, was 
set free in 1582, and entered Edinburgh, “the people came 
out to meet him, and to the number of two thousand sang 
the 124th Psalm.” 


Ps. 126. In this psalm is expressed the grateful joy of 
the restored exiles. Babylon has been left behind. The 
captives are at home again. The psalm was evidently 
written about the time of Ezra, and some think he was the 
author of it. With the fifth and sixth verses compare the 
Parable of the Sower (Matt. 13: 24-30, 36-40). A preacher 
says: “Make a venture, then; sow bountifully now, though 
it be sowing in tears. Sow repentance; sow repentance with 
those who are unreasonable; sow love among the unloving; 
sow diligence in prayer and communion, though the weary 
body weigh down the soul; sow liberality; sow truth. One 
day from this tearful and laborious sowing will come a 
great harvest of joy and peace. Heaven cannot be won 
without labor, nor bought without outlay.” 


Ps. 127: 1. In 1787 it was to this verse that Benjamin 
Franklin appealed when, speaking before the Convention 
assembled to frame a Constitution for the United States 
of America, he said: “I have lived for a long time (81 
years), and the longer I live the more convincing proof 
I see of the truth that God governs in the affairs of men. 
And if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without His 
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notice, is it probable that an empire can rise without His 
aid? We have been assured, Sir, in the sacred writings 
that ‘Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
that build it.’ I firmly believe this, and I also believe that 
without His concurring aid we shall proceed in this politi- 
cal building no better than the builders of Babel. I there- 
fore beg leave to move that, henceforth, prayers, imploring 
the assistance of Heaven and its blessing on our delibera- 
tions, be held in this assembly every morning before we 
proceed to business, and that one or more of the clergy 
of this city be requested to officiate in that service.” A 
chaplain has offered prayer in such “assembly” ever since. 


Ps. 127: 2. “He giveth unto his beloved sleep’: this 
should be as in the margin, “He giveth unto his beloved 
in their sleep—“His gifts gliding into their bosoms, they 
not knowing how, and as little expecting as having labored 
for them.” An ancient Greek (and Latin) proverb said: 
“The net of the sleeping fisherman takes.” So also, while 
the farmer sleeps, his crops grow (Matt. 13: 25). 


Ps. 128: 1. “A wide blessing, a holy fear, a safe road.” 


Ps. 128: 2. It is a blessing to have work and the skill 
and strength to do it, and to enjoy the wage and reward 
Obeits 


Ps. 1380: 1. This psalm is often termed the De Profundis 
from its opening words in the Latin Bible. It is a psalm 
replete with comfort, as its inscription denotes: “Hope in 
the Lord’s Forgiving Love.” 


Ps. 130: 3. The Bible teaches the universality of sin; 
all mankind is sinful (143: 2). 


Ps. 130: 4. The Bible also teaches that God’s mercy is 
coextensive with human sin: His forgiveness takes away 
the sin of man (Micah 7:18). Dr. A. B. Davidson has 
truly said that the two poles of God’s nature are His wrath 
against sin and His mercy on the sinner, and that the 
latter is the more powerful and ultimately prevails. More- 
over, in order that the just and holy God might pardon 
the sins of guilty men and not forego or violate His justice, 
He gave up to death,—the wages of sin,—His beloved Son, 
Jesus Christ the righteous. “And He is the propitiation 
for our sins; and not for ours only, but also for the whole 
world” (I John 2: 2). It is when one considers the awful 
price paid for our redemption and takes his stand at the 
cross of Christ, that one understands why ‘‘feared” and 
not ‘“‘thanked” or “praised” is the last word of this verse: 
“But there is forgiveness with thee that thou mayest be 
feared.” “Rejoice with trembling” is an injunction re- 
peated in Scripture more than once (2:11. Heb. 12: 28). 


Ps. 131: 1-3. This short psalm sets forth a graphic les- 
son of confidence and contentment. “The weaned child has 
lost his accustomed solace. At first he is fretful and rebel- 
lious, but at last is content to lie in his mother’s arms, trust- 
ing himself wholly to her, though she has denied him what 
he desired. He is now content to let her shelter him, though 
not feed him. So may we rest on the loving care of our 
God, content to do without comforts, if it be His will; 
content to miss what we like best; relying on that wiser 
care and tender love of our Heavenly Parent Who knows 
what is best for us.” 


IT IS ESTIMATED that last winter the Roman Catholic 
Church because of its campaign against immoral pictures 
cost Hollywood $10,000,000 in altering or discarding films. 

On July 2, the Pope issued an encyclical letter partic- 
ularly to the Archbishops and Bishops in the United States 
urging further steps to improve the moral standards of 
films released to the public. 
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FOR JEWISH MISSION SUNDAY 


Pastors Write Messages on Texts Dealing With the Chosen People’s Destiny 


“WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST?” 


By Z. M. Corbe, D.D., Executive Secretary, Board of 
American Missions 


Matthew 22: 42. “What think ye of Christ?” 


THIS QUESTION is the Lord’s answer to the most learned 
and respected Jews of His day who had confronted Him 
with certain questions. In the discussion that followed, 
these Jews were so confounded that they were unable to 
continue the argument. In the centuries that have fol- 
lowed, this confusion has continued, and it must be said to 
the shame of Christians that little has been done to Dake 
enlightenment to the house of Israel. 

Ask the Jew of the twentieth century, “What think ye 
of Christ?” and he will reply by telling you what he thinks 
of Christians. You may say that he is evading the ques- 
tion, but is he? All the average Jew knows of the Chris- 
tian’s Christ is what he sees in the life of the Christians 
around him. 

The question, therefore, should be addressed first to 
Christians. Ask the church member what he thinks of 
Christ, and he will answer quickly in the words of the 
Creed or the Catechism, and his reply will be thoroughly 
orthodox. But our Jewish neighbors do not get the import 
of this answer. They read the answer in the terms of our 
daily life. It is natural for the Jew to form his impression 
of the Christian’s Christ by the manner in which the Chris- 
tians are sacrificing to promote the cause of Christianity. 
Here he sees the larger number of church people spending 
more on the gratification of personal pleasures than is ever 
given to the cause of Christ. He sees less given by Chris- 


tians to convert the heathen than the Jew is giving to re- 


lieve his fellows who are suffering persecution in Europe. 
He sees the Christian rejecting the Jewish tithe as le- 
galistic, and at the same time holding Christianity so 
cheaply that it is supported too frequently by feeding the 
general public with oyster suppers, or entertaining worldly 
friends with church card parties, dances, and other enter- 
tainments that are shocking to a self-respecting Jew. 

What does the Jew think of Christ? In view of present 
conditions among church people, what would you expect 
him to think? 


THE JEW IS STILL A CHILD OF GOD 


By Edwin Heyl Delk, D.D., Pastor Emeritus, St. Matthew’s, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Romans 11: 1. “Did God cast off his people? No indeed.” 


THE TRAGEDY of Judaism is that it remains the torso of 
a grandly conceived religious figure. The glory of Chris- 
tianity is that it carried on to completion the original con- 
ception of God. The two fundamental mistakes which 
Israel made were placing of tribalism, which we now call 
nationalism, above the world-wide vision of a religious 
brotherhood, and on the other hand that obedience to law, 
and the observance of an elaborate ritualism occupied the 
central plan in their thought and life. Jesus, their unrec- 
ognized Messiah, made faith and love, not law and cere- 
monialism, the central factors in religion and so won the 
place which Israel forfeited in the world’s redemption. 
But despite lost leadership by Israel, God did not, accord- 
ing to St. Paul, cast off his people. 

“What then? that which Israel has been asking for, that 
he has not obtained; but the chosen have obtained it, and 
the rest have been hardened.” Let us listen further to 


Paul. “I ask then, Have they stumbled so as to fall? No 
indeed; but by their lapse salvation has come unto the 
Gentiles, to provoke Israel to jealousy. Now if their stumb- 
ling enriches the world, and their loss enriches the Gen- 
tiles, how much more must their fulness do.” In a word,. 
we can never be too grateful for our Jewish inheritance. 
Judaism gave us the initial foundation of our Christian 
belief and hope. First of all we derive from Judaism our 
fundamental belief in monotheism. Further that this 
one Supreme being is holy, that He has inspired the moral 
law; that He implanted His image in our hearts and con- 
science; that though men sin there is place for forgiveness 
and saving grace in His scheme of redemption; that a 
vast world brotherhood in righteousness is the consumma- 
tion of that temple of theirs which was to be the center 
of worship for all people. Once more, let us turn to Paul 
for an answer to the original question. “True,” he says, 
“through their unbelief they were broken off, and by your 
faith you stand. Do not be puffed up, but fear; for if God 
spared not the natural branches, neither will he spare you. 

. . And they also (those Jews), if they do not continue 
in their unbelief, will be grafted in again; for God is able 
to graft them in again.” 


A DESOLATE PEOPLE 
By the Rey. Paul J. Hoh, Editor, Parish and Church School Board 


Matthew 28: 38, 39. “Behold, your house is left unto you 
desolate. For I say unto you, Ye shall not see me hence- 
forth, till ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord.” 


To HIs own He came, and they received Him not. He 
came with truth and tenderness to gather them and tuck 
them close to His bosom, but they would have none of Him. 
He tried again and again—“How often would I have gath- 
ered thy children”—but every tender approach was re- 
pulsed; there was no welcome for Him. Then, at the very 
last, when His divine patience had exhausted itself, His 
tone changed; not again would He come to them—not until 
there was a welcoming spirit for Him in their hearts. 
Meanwhile their house was to be left unto them desolate— 
desolate, at least, of His Messianic Presence; they were to 
be a people deprived of their own greatest glory. 

Subsequent history has demonstrated the truth of Jesus’ 
prophecy. The Jews as a people have never come to the 
crowning achievement to which they were divinely destined 
and of which they are capable. True, they have to their 
credit astounding accomplishments in politics, in industry, 
in philosophy, in art, and in numerous other fields of hu- 
man activity; but their life has been empty of Him—and 
this fact has kept them always from attaining and render- 
ing their highest. For not a few of their people a new day 
has seemed to be dawning—a day when the homeland 
would be theirs once more. That day may dawn, but unless 
in it there dawns also a welcoming spirit for their Christ, 
that day, too, will be in reality a day of desolation, for, 
with all their success, failure in the realm of the highest 
will dog their progress. 

Meanwhile relatively few of this great people have, in- 
dividually, seen a new spiritual day dawn in their hearts. 
They have opened the windows of their souls to their Mes- 
siah, and He has come to them. Today these individuals, 
thousands of them in every land, are joyously confessing, 
“Blessed is He!” They may be far from their homeland— 
and poor, and despised, and outcast. But their house, the 
house of their heart, is not desolate. He is there! 
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THE DIFFERENCE JESUS MAKES 


By Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder, Church of the Reformation, 
Washington, D. C. 


Luke 2: 34b. “This (Jesus) is set for the falling and 
the rising again of many in Israel.” 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO a rabbi friend and I were discussing 
Jesus. One remark from his lips is well worth remember- 
ing: “You may be right,” he said, “but you must show us 
the difference Jesus makes.” How can we show the world, 
and especially the Jew, the difference Jesus makes? 

One way is to answer the question negatively by show- 
ing people what they miss when they miss Jesus. They 
miss the power of a Christ-motivated life; the dynamic of 
Christian experience; the communion of the saints; the 
creative life which builds the world kingdom. 

Many have relied upon Christian apologetics, elaborate 
systems of argument, to convince and convert the non- 
Christian world, including the Jew. It is vitally necessary 
to show how Jesus is the fulfillment of Messianic prophecy. 

The only unanswerable way to show the difference Jesus 
makes is by a Christian life. It is possible to prove that 
Jesus is the Divine Saviour by showing what He can do 
with one’s life. The only true apostolic succession is in the 
lives of the saints. 

You and I can best help the rising of many in Israel, as 
far as Christianity is concerned, by rising to our oppor- 
tunities as witnesses to the difference that Jesus makes 
in our own lives and in our attitude toward the Jews. 
There is a great difference, as a comparison of public sen- 
timent in this country with that of other nations and time 
will show. Nothing approaching a pogrom has ever hap- 
pened here, and crude attempts have been suppressed by 
public sentiment. 


“THE ROAD WITH NO DETOUR” 
By Edward N. Spirer, St. Matthew’s, North Hollywood, Calif. 


“Brethren, my heart’s desire and prayer to God for 
Israel is that they might be saved.” 


THUS PAUL poured out his burning passion for those of 
his flesh concerning their salvation. We today need a like 
passion. Judaism is slowly disintegrating. Evidence of 


the gradual crumbling of the Jewish religious structure is © 


to be found on every side. Many forces are at work which 
threaten the future of Judaism. Their own Rabbi Joel 
Balu in “The Abandoned Synagogue” says, “Great is the 
tragedy of the Jew. Greater still is the tragedy of Judaism. 
What greater tragedy than that of a people who have lost 
their God? ... The old ceremonial law is honored more in 
the breach than in the observance. There is little left save 
folk-lore in connection with a wedding or funeral... . The 
old ideas fail to move—the old ideals fail to thrill, and 
there is no Sinai from whose thundering top the God of 
our fathers may speak to His backsliding children.” 

Considering the impracticability of Orthodox Judaism; 
the melting pot influence of America; the inroads of Chris- 
tianity and the harmful effects of “a house divided against 
itself,” as is the case in Jewry today, it is not surprising 
that the Jews are deserting the synagogue and that the 
rank and file of Jewry are rapidly losing confidence in 
Judaism. 

The Jew stands today at the crossroads—a three-cor- 
nered crossroad, with Judaism at his back, the many false 
religious cults at his left, and true Christianity on his 
right. Which way shall he turn? To retrace his steps is 
folly, for Judaism has no message of hope and pardon. It 
has no cross of Calvary, no Saviour Whose precious blood 
paid for life eternal. To turn left he only jumps from bad 
to worse, since more than is absent in Judaism is true of 
the false religious cults of today. Yet before he can con- 
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scientiously take the road which leads to Christ, he must 
have Scriptural proofs presented, long standing prejudices 
removed, doubts and perplexities settled, and the miscon- 
ceptions of Christianity corrected. 

Only when our pulpits and our pews rightly understand 
the heart throbs which beat out the words of our text, 
“Brethren, my heart’s desire for Israel is that they might 
be saved,” will the Jew be persuaded as he stands at the 
crossroads to take the road to the cross. In this ministry 
pastors and people can share by their influence, prayer and 
support. God grant us patience, perseverance and power 
to help the Jew make the right turn. 


A CHALLENGE TO THE CHRISTIAN 
By Dr. Charles D. Russell, Hebron Church, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Romans 11: 25. “For I would not, brethren, have you 
ignorant of this mystery, lest ye be wise in your own con- 
ceits, that hardening in part hath befallen Israel, until the 
fulness of the Gentiles be come in; and so all Israel shall 
be saved.” 


RECORDS ARE NOT available as to the many thousands of 
Jews who are now at heart believers in the Christ, the 
Messias, among the clergy as well as the laity of Israel. 
Even if to Gentiles it seems very difficult and altogether 
incredible that these should be converted, yet this “mys- 
tery” is working and will work till “all Israel shall be 
saved.” Luther’s prophetic words are coming true: “It is 
certain that the Jews will yet say to Christ, ‘Blessed be he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord.’” We need the 
meliorism of Liddon’s vision: “Israel’s entrance as a na- 
tion into the church, although contrary to all present prob- 
abilities, is a climax of the ‘mystery’ disclosed by the 
apostle.” 

But what should concern us most is that we should avoid 
being “wise in our own conceits,” and rather be prepared 
to do all we can by the grace of God to overcome what may 
be prejudicial and provincial and polemic in our own 
hearts, and should begin to reckon this work for the con- 
version of the Jews, not as a something aside from our 
regular Christian objectives, but as something essentially 
belonging to our definite program of planning and prayer 
and provision and promotion. Open church doors must be 
backed by open Christian hearts, there must be a spirit 
of welcome as well as of witness, an evident confidence and 
cordiality that break down barriers and warm hearts and 
win souls. 

We are not convincing the Jew that he was wrong so 
far as he went, but that he didn’t go far enough, that his 
wonderful theology of realism is incomplete and unsatisfy- 
ing until he has found the perfection of it in the Saviour- 
hood of Jesus, the Christ. 

There is a mighty challenge for the church and for every 
Christian in these words expressive of divine purpose and 
assurance: “All Israel shall be saved,” a forceful reminder 
of the opportunity and obligation to help to make Israel 
the Lord’s. 


A NEW ORGANIZATION to promote the principles of Dr. 
Toyohiko Kagawa was formed at the conclusion of the in- 
ternational conference on the co-operative movement, at- 
tended by more than 200 religious leaders from the United 
States and Canada. 

The new group will be known as the Christian Co-opera- 
tive Fellowship. Its purpose will be to bring together in- 
dividuals throughout America who are interested in the 
development of a new social-economic order based upon 
co-operation and brotherhood and “founded upon the prin- 
ciple of love.” It will be closely related to and work through 
existing religious organizations. ‘ 
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RESULTS ASSURED 


RECENTLY by personal contacts and for several weeks 
through church bulletins and correspondence, we have ob- 
served the emphasis on “instruction in religion” which is 
characteristic of Lutheran congregations. Advancements 
in the science of teaching which have proven successful in 
the public schools have been examined and made of guiding 
value to the church schools. Wherever possible, a portion 
of the building or a separate structure is provided so as 
to permit the classification of pupils and equipment spe- 


cial to the age groups of the school. Along with this “phy- , 


sical equipment,” the church’s Parish and Church School 
Board and its Publication Board have provided textbooks 
and training methods. The secular schools are not slavishly 
imitated, but what they can provide for “aptness to teach” 
has been eagerly and gratefully accepted. The congrega- 
tions endeavor to keep up with modern advances in educa- 
tion and the church as a whole co-operates with them. 

What separates the church school from the public school 
is the source book of all the truths that it seeks to convey, 
namely, the Bible. Unless there is contact with Holy Scrip- 
ture in every department from the cradle roll to the men’s 
and women’s Bible classes; unless every teacher indi- 
vidually and the school as an institution make more fre- 
quent and more intelligent dependence on the Word of God 
a weekly objective, the sessions lose their main right to 
claim the presence of pupils. This does not mean such 
purely mechanical memorizing and reciting the verses and 
chapters as is said to be followed by Mohammedan instruc- 
tors in the Koran, although the way to know the Bible is 
to learn its contents. The purpose of the revelation re- 
ceived from this “book of the ages” is “to know God and 
Jesus Christ Whom He has sent.” When and only when 
this is accomplished has the school performed its mission 
and made good its claim to exist. 

It is with reference to this field of faith that God en- 
abled chosen men to record His Word. It is relative to this 
Word that God promised through Isaiah, His prophet, “It 
(my word) shall not return unto me void and it shall ac- 
complish that which I please and it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it.” Surely no form of instruction 
has so specific a blessing resting upon it. Granting that 
our schools discern as their distinctive mission the giving 
forth to young and old of God’s Word, no parent should 
hesitate to send children where they will learn the way 
of eternal salvation. The church school teaches it. 
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THE FALLACY OF “ISMS” 


AT THE recent Omaha convention of Lutheran editors 
and managers, those in attendance learned. through Dr. 
Norborg of Norway of one of the principles employed in 
certain circles of Germany to justify the anti-Jewish policy 
now in operation in the Third Reich. It is the policy of 
National Socialism to emphasize nationalism in order to 
escape from internationalism. For this policy, it was said, 
a philosophy has been framed wherein whatever depends 
on universalism for its justification is defined as false. © 
The conditions suffered by Germany since 1917 and espe- 
cially after the Treaty of Versailles are traced to the prin- 
ciples of international control and to theories for social 
governance that stress the subordination of the nation, 
the folk and the race to a combination of them. The plan 
of the Bolshevists to bring about a world revolution 
through the third internationale, the decisions of the 
League of Nations in their legislation at Geneva, the con- 
clusions of international commissions on finance that pro- 
duced the Dawes and Young plans for paying war debts, 
and the Vatican as represented by the Centrist party in 
the German parliament and by Mr. Streseman during his 
administration as chancellor were a combination that oc- 
casioned the violent championing of nationalism, and en- 
abled the National Socialists to take over the government 
and quickly give Mr. Hitler and his regime the equivalent 
of unanimous support. His government is not the rea- 
soned and reasonable product of normal social, economic 
and national circumstances but reaction to universalism. 

As usually happens when crowd passions are aroused, 
attention is focused on some easily visible source of irrita- 
tion. In Germany between 1917 and 1923 a great number 
of Jews crept into Germany across the nation’s eastern 
boundary lines. They are charged with having taken ad- 
vantage of the post-war deflation of the mark to amass 
wealth and to have acquired a percentage of government 
appointments that is disproportionate to their percentage 
of the population. Judaism as such does not nationalize. 
The economic ability of some Jews exposes the race to 
envy. Envy breeds suspicion, and suspicion can be used 
to excite anger. 

Anti-semitism, however, is only one phase of the re- 
pugnance to “universalism,” to give it a somewhat schol- 
astic name. The refusal on the part of one minority to 
permit the continuance of Christianity, because it is of 
foreign origin, and the absurd attempt to revive the pagan 
mythology of ancient Central Europe spring from the 
same feeling. The phenomena of victory or defeat are 
super and subnormal. 

But we are not attempting to explain anti-semitism: we 
mean only to excite an attitude of sober thoughtfulness 
relative to the situations out of which economic, social and 
religious “‘isms” grow. President Woodrow Wilson was 
sometimes belittled when observers called him a phrase 
maker. Nothing was deemed sillier at Versailles than a 
previous demand of his that the World War be concluded 
by a peace without victory. But as between what one sup- 
poses he wanted and what the world got, his ideas were 
wise: his peers at the peace table were short-sighted to 
the point of folly. 

The fact is that ideal internationalism is thinkable but 
unattainable. So likewise complete isolation is as undesir- 
able as it is uncomfortable. Somewhere in between the 
two there is the correct position. It is to be hoped that 
we who have the privilege of living in the United States 
and Canada will be wise enough to steer clear of both ex- 
tremes. We ought to know how to distinguish the dema- 
gog. One indication of his instability and incapacity to be 
a safe leader will be his advocacy of a type of government 
or a system of industry or a form of religion that is either 
entirely individual or entirely centralized. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


AS YOU may have inferred from a paragraph in last 
week’s issue, the annual convention of the Lutheran Ed- 
itors’ and Managers’ Association took us last month into 
what is now called the Middle West. The editors of some 
dozen Lutheran official weekly journals and the managers 
of half that number of publication houses were the guests 
of the United Danish Board of Publication, Blair, Nebr. 
The place of meeting was Omaha, but we went there by 
way of Kansas and took in Des Moines, Iowa, on our re- 
turn journey, in order to enjoy the hospitality of pastors 
and members of the Kansas and Iowa Synods. Incidentally 
we were frequently conscious of the forms of political 
alertness that characterize this pre-election period. 

For example, the pastor of one of our vigorous and pro- 
gressive Kansas congregations was a bit startled one Sun- 
day morning when he discovered among the altar decora- 
tions of his chancel some blooms of the genus sunflower. 
Now some people might infer that there was a political 
significance in that incident but the pastor assured his 
members that God made sunflowers grow on the same soil 
that produces violets, daisies and that “stylish stout’ of 
the autumn fashion show, the chrysanthemum. He proved 
that the Empire State decorates gardens with sunflowers 
and has done so for many decades. So what? 

But we did happen on a very ancient bit of political 
repartee; it belongs to the 1880’s. A tired clergyman was 
one night shown his room in a western hotel and went to 
bed. He came down to the desk soon after to complain 
about his accommodations and was told that “Grover Cleve- 
land one slept in that bed.” “Well,” said the guest, “I 
appreciate the honor of sleeping in a bed where Mr. Cleve- 
land once slept, but I refuse to entertain the whole Demo- 
cratic party.” P. 8S. Some people say it was not Cleveland 
but Benjamin Harrison that was the previous occupant 
and that the annoyances were Republican. 


Our Beloved Senior 

Our editors’ association is not so large in numbers, but 
it covers a lot of ground, so to speak. Congregations of the 
United Lutheran Church are not found in every state in 
the Union but other sections of continental Lutheranism 
enable us to locate groups of Lutherans in all the com- 
monwealths of the United States and in nearly, if not all 
the nine provinces of the Dominion of Canada. Indeed one 
of the editors lives in Montreal. One of our number, the 
beloved Dr. Abrahamson, editor of Augustana, journal in 
Swedish for the Augustana Synod, is eighty years of age 
and sixty years a minister. When he draws on his mem- 
ory for conditions in the Middle West in 1876, he describes 
pioneer people who had come from the eastern part of the 
United States and from Europe to transform unbroken 
prarie and primeval forests into farms, factories, shops, 
stores and homes. He is as much of an optimist as anyone 
can be who is a sensible believer in the possibilities of 
divine grace applied to sinful human beings. Long experi- 
ence has given him that Gospel-guided confidence in God 
that makes the path of daily life always upon the ground 
but never out of sight of the sky. We shall add to our 
collection of his statements one he made as we were about 
to part at Omaha at the close of a fine conference: “I am 
not afraid to die: but I am not in a hurry.” 


Journals in Several Languages 
Our Editors’ and Managers’ Association represents the 
editing and publishing of papers, books and magazines 
in English, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian and German. The 
traditions of northern and central Europe, literature of 
the nations to which at least a tenth of the population of 


the United States and Canada owe their ancestors, and 
not too old news of occurrences abroad, are all made avail- 
able when these brethren assemble. But the citizenship 
is American or Canadian. It is not European. No group 
of men and women can be found in either the States or 
the Dominion to whom the institutions of free government 
mean more than to us Lutherans, whether our beginnings 
were prior to the American revolution as is true of those 
located on the Atlantic Coast and in Nova Scotia or so near 
to the present as to belong to fathers and grandfathers of 
the present membership as is common west of the Missis- 
sippi River and in western Canada. Only lack of personal 
contacts and silly prejudices produce the assertion that 
ours is a “foreign church.” Our doctrine of the separation 
of church and state has perhaps had some effect on the 
political prominence of our membership, but for apprecia- 
tion of and loyalty to the state we are on a par with any 
other group. We like to make that assertion occasionally, 
not so much to explain ourselves to neighboring com- 
munions as to make the facts known to some within the 
church, who seem not to know what characterizes real 
Christian citizenship. 


That Old Topic, the Weather 

THE SECULAR DAILIES of Kansas City, Omaha, and Des 
Moines hum with political news and views: there seem to 
be as sharply drawn political lines as in the East and more 
of them. But on the subject of the weather, there is 100 
per cent agreement that 1936 holds the record. The oldest 
inhabitant, who can generally be depended on to remember 
a more intense cold, deeper snow, and a higher degree of 
heat when he was a boy is silenced. Last winter had spells 
of sub-zero frigidness and inches of snowfall that hit bot- 
tom we were told by men whose business required them 
to travel the highways. But when the sadly endured and 
unparalleled hot spells of July and August are mentioned, 
the discomforts of high temperatures become indescribable. 

“The thermometer registered around 116 for several 
days,” Pastor Puls of Lawrence, Kan., told us. “There 
was no relief at night,” he continued. “Our houses were 
like ovens and the people slept or tried to sleep on roofs, 
in their yards, in the vain effort to escape the unusual 
heat.” Similar top temperatures were described in the 
other cities. In the fields visible from train windows, 
stunted crop growths gave testimony to the ravages of the 
weather. One person’s remark, “I hope we never have 
another year of weather like this one,” was the general 
opinion of the people. 

“Are weather and church work in any way related?” 
we inquired of Pastor Frederick J. Weertz at Des Moines. 
He said in reply, “So far as services in our churches and 
continued interest in the spiritual objectives of religion 
are concerned, there are hardships due to the extremes of 
climate, but no interruption of regular work. Catechetical 
and other instruction, pastoral visiting and the main- 
tainence of auxiliary congregational, synodical and gen- 
eral organizations go on approximately as usual. But 
naturally the economic resources of church members are 
affected by the general economic situation. People cannot 
give money as liberally when times are hard as when there 
are bountiful harvests, full-time employment, and the nor- 
mal volume of business. Family anxieties are more press- 
ing and local conditions loom large in importance. Projects 
for new church enterprises, especially such as seem pos- 
sible of postponement to a more favorable economic con- 
dition, are not warmly welcomed. However, this does not 
mean that the essential loyalty of the people to their church 
has been seriously weakened. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“CAUSE ME TO HEAR THY LOVING- 
KINDNESS IN THE MORNING; FOR 
IN THEE DO I TRUST: CAUSE ME 
TO KNOW THE WAY WHEREIN I 
SHOULD WALK; FOR I LIFT UP MY 
SOUL UNTO THEE.” 


The scriptures tell us how to walk, if we 
wish to walk with the Lord. We can find 
many passages which can help us. 


O Master, let me walk with Thee 
In lowly paths of service free; 
Tell me Thy secret; help me bear 
The strain of toil, the fret of care. 


Help me the slow of heart to move 
By some clear winning word of love; 
Teach me the wayward feet to stay, 
And guide them in the homeward way. 


Teach me Thy patience! still with Thee 

In closer, dearer company— 

In work that keeps faith sweet and 
strong, 

In trust that triumphs over wrong. 


In hope that sends a shining ray 

Far down the future’s broadening way; 

In peace that only Thou canst give, 

With Thee, O Master, let me live. 
—Washington Gladden, D.D. 


THE BOOKS YOU READ 


Ir SEEMS difficult for many to realize 
that books are really friends. The read- 
ing matter that we indulge in has an in- 
fluence on mind and character. A failure 
to understand this fully is the cause of 
many terrible mistakes in the choice of 
book friends. One should be as careful 
in selecting these as in choosing flesh- 
and-blood companions. When one sits 
down to read a book, the printed friend 
talks to the reader. For hours, depend- 
ing on the length of the book, he is living 
with the characters portrayed. The mind 
of the author is speaking to and in- 
fluencing the reader’s mind. This in- 
fluence will tell in some way on the life. 

Mr. Channing says: “In the best books, 
great minds talk to us, give us their most 
precious thoughts, and pour their souls 
into our souls.” Carlyle thinks that “all 


that mankind has done, thought, gained - 


or been... is lying, as in magic preser- 
vation, in the pages of books.” 

The reading and studying of books is 
the only means of coming into direct con- 
tact with the greatest intellects earth 
has known. The value of the influence 
of good reading cannot be overestimated. 
The extent that the character is molded 
by the books read depends on the amount 
and intensity of the reading. 

Everyone should spend as much time 
as he can with the real book friends. 
This is especially important to the youth 
whose characters are still in the forma- 
tive period. Your lives are more easily 
influenced and molded than older ones. 
Your book friends are of the highest im- 
portance to you. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


God recognizes the value of good read- 
ing. He has given the Bible with the 
command to “search” its contents. The 
fact that He has given the Book of books 
to humanity is proof that the medium of 
reading is one of the best ways to reveal 
His character and to influence the life 
of the one who reads. We are not given 
just one biography of Christ; four men 
wrote inspired accounts of His life. Most 
of us know Him best by reading of Him. 

Reading is one of the greatest, if not 
the greatest, means of beholding and be- 
ing changed. Before anyone sits down 
to read a book, let him carefully ask him- 
self this question: “Will the beholding 
of the contents of this book help to 
change me for the better?” In other 
words: “Is this printed matter that is 
before me a real book friend?” For as 
truly as there are friends, just so surely 
there are enemies. Light, trashy, sensa- 
tional reading is an enemy to the mind. 
It is said: “There is no worse robber 
than a bad book.” 

Such reading spoils the taste for good 
literature. It creates an abnormal appe- 
tite for more of the light matter. To 
minds that continually indulge in such 
reading, keen analysis, reasoning and re- 
search become difficult or impossible. Oh 
that all might realize the harm of this 
sort of reading! By beholding the con- 
tents of such reading matter, the reader 
is changed. It is a sad change, a change 
for the worse. 

Harmful reading undermines the 
strength of the intellect the same as in- 
toxicants do that of the body. Good books 
provide real education and true culture. 

And, while we are choosing our read- 
ing, let us not forget the best book, the 
supreme book, the Book of books—the 
Holy Bible.—Selected. 


TRYPHOSA THE SECOND 
By Susan Hubbard Martin 
(Concluded from last week) 


WHEN AT LAST the house was in its 
usual state of immaculate order, Miss 
Lucretia went upstairs. She threw open 
the door of the blue room and stood 
there. How neat it was! How comfort- 
able the bed, with its quilts and its coun- 
terpane and its snowy pillows. How 
white the curtains at the windows! How 
inviting the cushioned rocker! It had 
been a long, long time since that room had 
been occupied. And as she stood there 
a struggle went on in Miss Lucretia’s 
mind. She couldn’t forget what the little 
girl in the shabby sweater had asked. 

“T do hope you’ll ask her to get well 
in your beautiful blue room,” she had 
said. 

Miss Lucretia went slowly down the 
stairs. 

At eleven o’clock she put on her hat 
and coat and walked over to the Higby 


House. She found Mrs. Ames, who kept 
the hotel, in the dining room. 

“I’d like to see the missionary who is 
here,” said Miss Lucretia with a dignified - 
nod. 

Mrs. Ames smiled. 

“Certainly—go right up. You’ll find 
her all right. The door’s always open. 
She’s had a bad operation, and she’s 
very feeble yet. I’ve been greatly inter- 
ested in that young woman. She’s a mis- 
sionary to Burma, I understand.” 

And then a strange thing happened to 
Miss Lucretia. As plainly as if she were 
really present, she saw a little girl in a 
shabby sweater and she heard a child’s 
sweet voice saying: “I’m named after 
Tryphosa in the Bible, who labored in the 
Lord.” 

She found her way upstairs, and went 
along the corridor until she came to an 
open door. Over by the window sat a 
very pale young woman with thin hands 
folded in her lap. 

“Good morning,” said Miss Lucretia. 

The figure by the window turned. 

“Y’m Lueretia Stillwell,’ announced 
Miss Lucretia, “and I live in the big 
house on the corner of Third and Elm 
Streets.” 

She paused. 

“T’ve come to invite you to my home 
for awhile,” she added slowly. “I have a 
blue room and you’ll like it, I know you 
will. You can open both windows, and 
the view is real pretty. You can see the 
river from the east one.” 

The young missionary flushed. 

“How kind you are!” she said softly. 
“Mrs. Ames is as good as she can be, 
only it’s so noisy here. I’ll be glad to 
come, and thankful, too.” 

Miss Lucretia nodded. 

“T’ll send Abner Perkins after you, 
then, at two o’clock. He has a car which, 
while it ain’t much, answers the purpose. 
Anyway, Abner always gets there. He 
does a good many things for me.” 

The young missionary’s face lighted. 

“T’ll be so happy to come,” she said. 
“T can’t thank you.” 

“Don’t try,” returned Miss Lucretia. 
“After all, you don’t owe this invita- 
tion to me. But that’s another story.” 

At four o’clock that afternoon Miss 
Lucretia was busy in her kitchen. The 
missionary had been introduced to the 
blue room and was lying down. Abner 
Perkins had brought her over according 
to directions. 

“T wonder what the women of that mis- 
sionary society will say when they hear 
of this,” thought Miss Lucretia as she 
slipped a custard into the oven. And 
then she smiled. “I must see that child 
again, who said she was named for the 
Tryphosa in the Bible, ‘who labored in 
the Lord.’ She’s done all this, not me. 
I guess I have been a hard old woman, 
but that child has made me see how 
selfish I was. And, besides, I’m going to 
do some laboring for the Lord on my 
own account.” 
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Upstairs in Miss Lucretia’s blue room 
the little missionary was lying down. 
How soft the pillow! How grateful the 
breeze that came in at the windows! How 
beautiful the view of the river! And 
more than anything else, how heavenly 
the quiet, after the noisy Higby House 
with a trombone player in the room next 
to her, and a woman with two fretful 
children across the hall. She needn’t 
have worried after all; God remembered 
her, and in her need had sent Miss 
Lucretia. 

Among the soft pillows the little mis- 
sionary smiled. She would get well now 
in this quietness, this peace and this 
view of the river. She loved this blue 
room and she loved Miss Lucretia, too. 

But neither she, nor anyone else, really 
knew what had melted the ice in Miss 
Lucretia’s cold heart. Sermons had not 
done it, nor creeds, nor the truths of the- 
ologians. It had all been brought about 
by a little girl in a shabby sweater and 
well-worn shoes, who had told Miss Lu- 
cretia she’d been named after the Try- 
phosa in the Bible, “who had labored in 
the Lord.” 


Tryphosa the second, how sweet was her 
smile, 
In her sweater and shoes that were 
old; 
And she won Miss Lucretia, who all her 
life long 
Had been hard-hearted, 
cold. 


selfish and 


In the blue room upstairs, on the pillows 
so soft, 
A stranger found sweet solace there; 
Who, lulled by the quiet so blessed still, 
In her thankfulness whispered a 
prayer. —Girlhood Days. 


STICK TO THE POINT 


Most oF us are “flitters’” from one 
thing to another. Few of us can sit pa- 
tiently and wait. We chatter, study peo- 
ple about us, and go over, in our mind’s 
eye, something we have already done, 
or expect to do. And then we go home 
and tell how uninteresting the sermon 
or lecture or entertainment was! There 
are public speakers, of course, who can 
so lose themselves in what they are do- 
ing as to give little heed to what goes 
on about them. These, however, are in 
the minority. Seldom do inattention and 
lack of interest fail to act as a “wet 
blanket” to him who must face an audi- 
ence. 

The more one allows himself to indulge 
in the “wandering habit,” the less be- 
comes his ability to concentrate when he 
wishes. Sometimes, however, the fault 
lies in too much or too arduous labor, 
or in such a multiplicity of duties as 
tends to dissipate energy. Some people, 
especially in church or other organiza- 
tions, carry more than their end of the 
load. But why should they? There are 
others who can do the work as well, or 
better, and they may never even try, if 
not forced to do so. Keep busy; but re- 
member that, while stagnation is death, 
Mary-ever-on-the-go never gets any- 
where. —E. D. M. in Boy Life. 
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GO TO THE ANT 


BILLY sat down on the woodshed steps. 
His round, rosy face, where a smile could 
nearly always be seen, was sober. Worse 
than sober, it was almost cross. 

“T don’t see why Sally wants so many 
sticks for that old kitchen stove!” he 
grumbled. “Pretty near always she tells 
me the woodbox is empty, and will I 
please bring in a few sticks!” 

A little way from where Billy was sit- 
ting, over by the end of the woodshed, 
was a sandy place. In the sand was a 
whole village of ant-hills. 

Bill could see the little black ants run- 
ning around. 

“Wonder what’s going on over there! 
Must be a ball game or some kind of a 
holiday to make them so lively!” Billy 
forgot he was cross, and almost smiled 
at his thought. 

He went nearer the ant-hill village and 
knelt on the ground, the better to watch 
the tiny creatures’ movements. 

“Why! they’re working,’ he said to 
himself in surprise, after watching the 
busy activity in Antville. “Bringing up 
sand from the middle of that hill! May- 
be one speck of sand is as heavy for 
them as a big rock would be for me! 
Mamma told me once they had little halls 
and runways down inside. How do they 
do it? Now, if I should make a little 
sandpile and try to keep such a tiny hole 
down through the center of it, I couldn’t! 
The sand would run all together, and fill 
it up!” 

Just then he caught sight of an ant 
outside the cluster of ant-hills carrying 
a load which seemed too much for his 
small size. 

Billy couldn’t exactly make out what 
it was—he would have needed a mag- 
nifying glass for that—but, at any rate, 
it was something the little black crea- 
ture prized. 

He grasped it with his tiny mouth and 
hurried toward an ant-hill courageously, 
but it was too heavy for him to carry 
far without stopping. He laid it down, 
then ran all around it. 

“Looking for a better way to get hold 
of it!” decided Billy. 

Taking it by the other end, the ant 
staggered on once more. This time he 
reached the steep side of an ant-hill be- 
fore dropping his burden again. 

Then, starting backward up the slope, 
dragging his prize by one end, he edged 
slowly upward, bit by bit, while Billy 
watched admiringly. 

“He’s a worker!” said Billy to himself. 
“T’d like to help him, but, of course, I’d 
scare him away, and maybe spoil the 
whole ant-hill. He wouldn’t thank me 
for that! Wonder what he wants it for, 
any way! Maybe it’s something for the 
baby ants, down inside there, to eat!” 

But the brave little worker was to 
have help, even though Billy could not 
give it. 

Two other ants came scrambling out of 
the hole and hurried down to their 
friend; they took hold of the burden and 
helped him to drag it along. 

“Now, did he call to them, or how did 
they know about it?” Billy wondered. 

The three ants soon reached the open- 
ing at the top, and disappeared. 
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Billy jumped to his feet. 

“I’m not going to sit and dread that 
wood business any longer!” he declared 
manfully. “I can fill up that woodbox in 
no time if I go right about it, and I will, 
too! I’d be ashamed to let that little 
speck of an ant do better with his work 
than I!”—Lena B. Ellingwood. 


OCTOBER’S RIPE RED 
APPLES 


By Ethel Romig Fuller 


I Know the first spring fragrance 
Of boiling sugar sap, 

Of a wood with wild flowers 
In her apron lap. 


The titillating spices 
Of garden pinks in June, 
The salt of sea winds blowing 
Across a lonely dune. 


The tang of pine at Christmas, 
Of bonfires in the fall, 
But October’s ripe red apples 
Smell the best of all. 
—The Epworth Herald. 


SMILES 


“THAT’S RIGHT,” said the teacher, en- 
couragingly, to the very small boy who 
was laboriously learning his a, b, c’s. 
“Now, what comes after g?” 

“Whiz.” 

* * * * 

“TEACHER (after explaiaing about the 
rhinoceros family)—‘Now, children, 
name something that has horns and is 
dangerous to be near.’ 

““Motor cars,’ promptly answered six 
children at once.” 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 
Baked Apple Pudding 


THREE TABLESPOONS butter, two cups 
flour, three tablespoonfuls baking pow- 
der, a pinch of salt, one-half cup milk, 
one egg and one-fourth peck cooking 
apples. 

Mix ingredients except apples, as for 
cake batter. Stew apples as for apple 
sauce and sweeten to taste; add apple 
sauce to cake batter and season with 
cinnamon. 

Put this mixture into a deep baking 
dish and bake in moderate oven for about 
forty to forty-five minutes. Serve hot or 
cold. 


Curried Chicken 


CuT up and wash thoroughly a five or 
six-pound chicken, put in pot. Add one- 
half can tomatoes, cut up two large 
onions, and brown in butter, add to 
chicken, pepper and salt to suit taste, 
then cover chicken with cold water. Put 
on stove to boil and cook about one and 
one-half to two hours. One-half hour be- 
fore chicken is done, mix two tablespoons 
of flour and one tablespoon curry powder 
with cold water, until like a thick cream, 
and stir into the chicken. 
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GOD'S WORD PREVAILS 


Paul’s Experiences Show the Power of the Gospel 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Acts 17: 1-11; I. Thess. 2: 7-12. Sunday School Lesson for October 18 


WHEN JESUS SAID, “I came not to send 
peace, but a sword,” and later, “My 
peace I give unto you,” He set forth the 
two effects of the Gospel, that always 
obtain. The Gospel is a drawn sword 
against evil, and evil, on the defensive, 
resents it and fights; but it is a quieting 
joy to the believer. So the Gospel has 
power both to disturb the complacency 
of sinners and to add confidence and com- 
fort to believers on Jesus as the saving 
Christ. We see these two results now 
wherever the Gospel is preached; some 
are set to fight it, because they refuse 
to believe it, but others find joy in be- 
lieving it. The apostles met the same 
conditions; always people were divided 
into two classes, those who disbelieved 
and antagonized and those who believed 
and found peace in believing. An illus- 
tration of this outcome is found in the 
story of what happened at Thessalonica 
and at Berea. 


Stubborn Opposition 


Prejudiced, self-opinionated, stubborn 
people refuse to see the light, even when 
they need it most. They hasten to pull 
down the blind and shut out the light so 
that they can boast that there is no light. 
This is about what the Jews at Thessa- 
lonica did when Paul and Silas arrived 
there from Philippi and preached in 
their synagogue. The power of the Gos- 
pel was such that they had to take ac- 
count of it. They were forced to believe 
it or disbelieve it. But they chose to be 
mean in their disbelief. They considered 
it advisable to stop the preaching. No 
good reason for their opposition could 
they give. The worst they could say was 
that the preachers were turning the 
world upside down. This in itself was a 
tribute to the preachers and an ac- 
knowledgment of the power of their mes- 
sage. No weak men with an impotent 
message could move the world. This op- 
position took a contemptible course. It 
was ready to discard justice and pre- 
cipitate violence. There are always men 
to be hired to do dirty work. It was easy 
to employ gangsters in Thessalonica, 


who gathered a mob and started out to ~ 


get the apostles. Not finding them they 
turned to Jason, their host and fellow 
Christian. Without right of search they 
went through Jason’s house but the 
apostles were not there. But the mob 
had to produce some result or stand dis- 
graced before their employers; they had 
to earn their pay. Consequently they 
arrested Jason and other believers and 
had them tried before the town mag- 
istrates. The decision was that they 
should give bail, probably with a prom- 
ise to get rid of Paul and Silas. No 
spineless, namby-pamby Gospel could 
have caused such a disturbance. Evil 
can’t stand the Gospel, and so it vainly 
attempts to stop its preachers. 


Seeking Proof 


The Gospel never runs away from fair 
tests. Advocates of the Gospel welcome 
examination as to its soundness. Paul 
and Silas were sent away from Thessa- 
lonica for their protection. Not cow- 
ardice but prudence made this plan for 
them. At Berea they kept on preaching, 
still giving the Jews first chance to hear 
and decide about the Christ of the Gos- 
pel. A better type of Jews were at 
Berea, not so commercially minded as 
were the Thessalonians. They had not 
settled in Berea solely for business rea- 
sons. They stood for a Scriptural sup- 
port of what they believed. Paul preached 
and they, too, had to meet the issue of 
believing or disbelieving his message, of 
accepting or rejecting Christ. They were 
decent in their attitude and wise in their 
procedure. They delayed decision until 
they could compare what Paul said with 
what their Bible said. Their open- 
mindedness was to their credit as was 
also their adherence to the Scriptures. 
Here was another proof of the power 
of the Gospel. It compelled these Bereans 
to make some disposition of it. It sent 
them to the Scriptures. Their high re- 
gard for the Scriptures would have 
caused them to spurn consulting them 
for anything less than a potent, intel- 
ligent, soul-stirring message such as the 
Gospel always is to listeners whose minds 
are not stubbornly closed. Though these 
Bereans did not know it, they were deal- 
ing with the Word of God, whether they 
were reading their Bible or hearing the 
Gospel. 

Setting Example 


Paul’s stay at Thessalonica had not 
been in vain. A group of believers kept 
together. Paul was concerned about their 
welfare, and made two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to visit them. He sent Timothy 
from Athens to find out about them and 


THINK OF THESE 


OLD AS IT Is, the Bible is still regarded 
as a worthy book to read by thousands 
of intelligent people. 


The Scriptures are the standard for 
the teaching a Christian can accept. 


There are many false accusers of 
Christ and His church, but they shall not 
prevail. 


Most of us need more frequent trips 
to the Bible than is our regular custom. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. The Word Opposed. Acts 17: 5-11. 

T. The Word Received. I Thes. 2: 7-12. 

W. The Testimony of Scripture. John 5: 39-47. 
Th. Teaching Accurately. Acts 18: 24-28, 

F. Teaching Clearly. Neh. 8: 1-3, 8. 

Sat. Bere and Obeying the Gospel. Jas. 1: 
S. The Cleansing Word. Ps. 119: 9-16. 
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to encourage them. Timothy’s report was 
quite satisfactory, but Paul felt there 
was need for certain warnings and ex- 
hortations, and for him to defend what 
he had done among them. Accordingly 
he wrote to them from Corinth. In the 
letter he had occasion to refer to his own 
example when he lived and worked 
among them. He had been as tender as 
a mother with them and as sound in his 
advice to them as a good father would 
be. He had lived up to what he preached. 
He had been a worker in their midst, 
supporting himself by day and night 
work, lest his being with them add 
financial burdens to them. His behavior 
he was not ashamed to refer to as above 
reproach. He had been an exemplary 
Christian in their midst. His appeal had 
been that they should walk worthy of 
fellowship with God. Here again we have 
proof of the prevailing power of God’s 
Word. It had gripped Paul’s life, and 
had transformed it. The Gospel had 
proved to be the power of God unto sal- 
vation for Paul when he believed on 
Christ. He had been held to a constant 
faithfulness in all his labors in the Lord. 


WHERE HE LEADS 


IT IS EASY enough, when with a group 
of Christians, to sing with enthusiasm, 
“Where He leads, I’ll follow.” Doubtless 
many of us have added our voice to the 
volume of such singing. But quite often 
it has been thoughtless singing. Because 
of the swing of the tune, because others 
were doing it, because some active “song 
leader” was urging us “to come right out 
with it’? we threw these words with ter- 
rible meaning into the voice of song 
without considering the public vow we 
were thereby making. 

It seems that most of us are not as 
ready to follow Him wherever He may 
lead as we are to say we will when we 
sing. In fact, too often we sing as though 
we knew His leadership when in reality 
we do not. We pose as being whole- 
heartedly loyal to Him and His orders, 
but when He would lead us into a stand 
against questionable practices, or into a 
place of service that is not popular, or 
perchance may cause us deprivations, we 
forget our pledge of loyalty and pursue 
our own desires. 

But assuming we have a Pauline at- 
titude toward Jesus’ leadership, and are 
sincerely and honestly ready to goin His 
steps whenever and wherever He says 
to us, “Follow me,” how are we to be 
sure of His leadership? How can we 
know when He is leading us? How can 
we acquire the spirit of surrender? 

We can be helped to this by a diligent 
study of the Scriptures. But this study 
must start a long time before we face 
the decision of following His leadership. 
One dipping into the Word of God may 
give us a _ stimulating, strengthening 
truth, but it takes prolonged acquaint- 
ance with His Word and with Him to 
develop in us a willingness to follow 
Him, for it is by this gradual but sure 
coming to know Christ that we interpret 
His will for us and come to mean it when 
we say or sing, “Where He leads, I’ll 
follow.” 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


WORKING FOR THE 
CHURCH 
I CORINTHIANS 3: 8-10 


THERE ARE several phrases in our 
Scripture Lesson that are especially 
worthy of study. Paul is writing to the 
leaders of the church at Corinth. He is 
helping them dignify their work for the 
church. As one plants and another 
waters, and he might have added, an- 
other cultivates, and another reaps, so 
in the church, each one has a particular 
work to do. All of the work is important. 
The harvest depends on the co-operation 
of all. Each task is worthy of the best 
possible service. Paul turns to another 
illustration and speaking of God as the 
“master-builder” calls himself a layer of 
foundations upon which others must do 
the building. The beauty and usefulness 
of the building depends upon the co- 
operation of the builders. 

Paul also dignifies church work with 
the thought that we are co-laborers, or 
fellow-workers, with God. Whatever we 
lack God will supply. We must not allow 
ourselves to yield to the sense of alone- 
ness in our church work, even when we 
lack a full measure of human co-opera- 
tion. God is our fellow-workman. 

With these Pauline suggestions in 
mind let us consider some of the prin- 
ciples of effective church work. 


Courage 


It requires a high and holy courage to 
work with others in the church. There 
are bound to be many disappointments. 
The best laid plans will fail sometimes. 
Often their failure is due to misplaced 
trust. So many are good starters in 
church work but never finish anything 
they begin. Paul had many who failed 
him like Demas, “who loved this present 
world,’ and turned aside. Pastors are 
often tempted to become permanently 
discouraged because so many upon whom 
they have depended, have failed them. 
Like Wordsworth many a church leader 
must say, “I drooped.” 

The world will not be won to Christ by 
“drooping” Christians. We must believe 
that “the gates of hell will not prevail,” 
we must catch such a sense of eternal 
destiny for the church, that nothing will 
make us “let go.” 


“T want to let go! 
I’m sick, ’tis true, 
Worried and blue, 
Worn through and through, 
But I won't let go! 


“T want to let go but I won’t let go! 
May this be my song, 
Against legions of wrong; 

O God, keep me strong 
That I never let go!” —Anon. 
Co-operation 

My watch failed me the other day and 
it went to the repairman. It did not re- 


quire long to make it run again and the 
jeweler showed me the tiny screw that 
had come loose. The mainspring was 
strong, every little cog was in its place, 
but the failure of the one little screw 
meant the failure of all. A screw is a 
material thing and is not responsible. In 
the organization of the church, Christ 
depends upon men. Each has his own 
place. The screw cannot play the part 
of the mainspring and the mainspring 
cannot take the place of the screw. Ef- 
ficiency in the church will never be de- 
veloped when there are too many willing 
to be mainsprings and no one will ac- 
cept a humble, unnoticed place of serv- 
ice. In some way we must feel that every 
bit of work we can do for the church is 
important. 

How many young folks suddenly dis- 
cover good reasons for “going right 
home” after a League social when it is 
dish-washing time! The best church sex- 
ton with whom I ever worked was a re- 
tired florist who accepted the position 
because he loved the church. Nothing was 
too much for him to do. The most 
“noticing” housewives had difficulty in 
finding dust anywhere in the church. To 
him, sweeping the church was a Chris- 
tian duty. He felt himself a “helper of 
the pastor and an assistant to the church 
council.” Co-operation depends on a sense 
of the unity of the work of the church 
and a willingness to accept one’s part. 

Co-operation also requires tact. Pas- 
tors are so often disappointed in well- 
trained and efficient workers who will 
not, or cannot work with others. I have 
a very high regard for a lay leader in 
my own congregation who has been chair- 
man of many important committees. Be- 
fore laying his plans in detail he always 
consults his pastor. Then he will say, 
“Now the more people we can get work- 
ing together for this, the surer we will 
be to succeed.” Then he will map out a 
long list of workers upon whom he can 
depend and assign to each some par- 
ticular task. It requires more time and 
effort to keep some of them working than 
it would require to do it alone. But 
patience and persistence result in a well- 
organized, working group. 


Knowledge 


If one is called to be planter in the 
fields of the Lord, it is his business to 
understand planting. Just “wanting to 
plant things” does not insure successful 
planting. One must know when and how 
to plant the particular kind of seed that 
is to grow. Watering the garden also re- 
quires some sense. Ill-advised watering 
may rot the seeds or plants, or may wash 
them out and do more damage than good. 

How much more is it true that the 
church worker needs to know his job! If 
there is a class in church school to teach 
he should be eager for training classes 
and literature to help him be a good 
teacher. If he is an officer in the League, 
he will secure the pamphlets from head- 


quarters that tell him how to do his work. 
He will attend conventions and workers’ 
conferences seeking aids for improving 
his work. A friend was elected president 
of a so-called service club. He had been 
a casual member before. Now he read 
pamphlet after pamphlet telling him of 
his duties. He attended conferences and 
conventions and consulted frequently 
with the officers of the district organiza- 
tion. It is a tragedy that so many ac- 
cept positions in the church, who feel so 
well qualified for their tasks that they 
do not even read the weekly LUTHERAN 
and never have time for Leadership 
Training Classes. A Luther Leaguer 
should be ashamed to neglect The Review. 
If a thing is worth doing, in the church 
or out, it is worth doing well. It was be- 
cause people needed instruction in church 
work that we have the letters of Paul to 
the church leaders at Corinth. Their 
need of instruction is not greater than 
ours. 


“God’s Fellow-workers” 


It would be quite impossible in one 
meeting to go over the entire catalog of 
virtues necessary in a good church 
worker. The discussion should discover 
many that are not treated on this page. 
We must take time for emphasis upon 
the most essential attribute of the good 
church worker. Paul has noted it in 
many places in his letters. 

John Oxenham writes: 

“Lord, give me faith to live from day to 
day, 
With tranquil heart 
To do my simple part, 
And with my hand in Thine just go Thy 
way.” 

That is a beautiful prayer. No task 
will be too hard ‘‘with my hand in Thine.” 
If we lack human co-operation in the 
things we attempt for the church, we 
never need to lack divine co-operation. 
If we are doing what Christ has called 
us to do, we never, never will work alone. 
If we are taking our place in the church, 
we are part of a victorious program of 
world redemption. If we do our little 
part the best we can, we are helping en- 
throne Christ as ruler of the world. We 
share Christ’s work. No task is insig- 
nificant that we can share with Him. No 
task is worth doing that we cannot share 
with Him. Let us listen for His call! 
“If He should come today, to you and me 

As once of old He came by Galilee, 

Speaking to each in terms of His own 
task, 

How many times twelve followers must 
He ask 

Ere He found twelve responsive to His 
call, 

Glad to give up their will, and yield 
their all?” 

* * * * 

To LEADERS: Topic date, October 18. 
Add to the list with the help of the 
Leaguers present. It is important that 
every kind of work for the church should 
be made to seem worthy of our best. 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


Fliedner the Faithful 


By Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz. United 
Lutheran Publication House, Philadel- 
phia. Pages 139. Price, 50 cents. 


The need for an English biography of 
Pastor Theodore Fliedner has been felt 
for a long time. As the restorer of the 
female diaconate in the Protestant 
Church, English-speaking people should 
become better acquainted with this great 
man and his works. The announcement 
of the publication of this book, written by 
one of our ablest historians, should there- 
fore be received with much gratification 
by the church. 

The book comprises twenty-three chap- 
ters written in the simple and fascinat- 
ing style for which the author is well 
known. In a concise yet exceedingly in- 
teresting manner Dr. Wentz tells the 
story of the life and multitudinous ac- 
tivities of Pastor Fliedner. His boyhood 
struggles, his school days and his call to 
the small congregation at Kaiserswerth 
are vividly described. Then follows the 
fascinating story of the various incidents 
and events which led to the actual begin- 
ning of his great work as the restorer of 
the diaconate in 1836. The growth and 
development of the diaconate, the estab- 
lishment of schools and numerous institu- 
tions at Kaiserswerth, his collecting jour- 
neys, his visit to America, the marvelous 
expansion of his work not only in Europe 
but elsewhere, and his last days are 
graphically told in the body of the book. 
The story reads like a romance and yet is 
a rehearsal of the actual facts of the ac- 
tivities of a man who during his lifetime 
accomplished great things. 

It is just the kind of a book we have 
been looking for and waiting for. It is 
neatly bound in cloth with the emblem of 
a dove stamped on the outside cover. 
It is an ideal book for reading courses, 
and as a gift book it would be greatly 
appreciated. It should have a wide cir- 
culation throughout the church. 

Foster U. GIFT. 


The Unveiling of Jesus Christ 


By William Robert Polhamus, 8.T.D. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
Pages 184. Price, $1.75. 


This book contains a careful study and ~ 


interpretation of the Apocalypse. Dr. 
Polhamus belongs to that group which 
believes that the Apocalypse of John re- 
fers only to the local and contemporary 
problems of the churches in Asia Minor. 
It is not a prophetic and symbolic pre- 
sentation of the future history of the 
church or of the world. It was written 
to strengthen and encourage the Chris- 
tians of Asia Minor suffering under the 
Roman persecution. The message of the 
Gospel and the promise of victory are 
presented in symbolic manner. The sym- 
bols of scripture and of the temple, 
known to the Christians of Asia Minor 
and, therefore, easily understood by 
them, are used freely. According to the 
author such an approach to the Book 


makes it valuable and understandable. 
It is impossible to use the book as a cal- 
endar of future events either of the 
church or of the world. 

Dr. Polhamus has given thorough 
study to the book. He has had recourse 
to the original text, has compared trans- 
lations, and offers a translation of his 
own, which is included in the volume. He 
makes one see the Apocalypse as a 
mighty piece of pageantry, gigantic in 
its conception and beautiful in execution. 
Its purpose is to give courage under af- 
fliction and hope for eventual victory and 
salvation. It is a sane study of this last 
and often neglected book of the Bible and 
one feels repaid for a careful reading. 

HERMANN F. MILLER. 


Christianity in America 


A Crisis. By E. G. Homrighausen, 
Th.D., D.D., Lecturer on Church History, 
College of Religion, Butler University. 
The Abingdon Press, New York. Pages 
227. Price, $2.00. 


The following sentences, taken from 
the introduction of the book under re- 
view, will tell the prospective reader just 
what he may expect. “The churches have 
been making their theologies scientific. 
That may be well and good up to a cer- 
tain point. But they have been adopting 
the world’s methods with avidity. They 
have flirted with modern philosophy and 
educational theory. They have sanc- 
tioned many things that are today turn- 
ing out to be wolves in sheep’s clothing. 
The adoption of the optimistic idea of 
man has been a mistake. Had they known 
their New Testament, they might have 
known it was unchristian as well! The 
adoption of the Utopian idea of the King- 
dom of God as the end of history has 
also been a travesty.” (P. 11.) In ad- 
dition to this, the sub-title, “A Crisis,” 
furnishes a further indication that the 
author views American Christianity at 
the parting of the ways. 

The American Church needs for the 
accomplishment of its task not less the- 
ology but more. Not the theology of com- 
promise, not an eclectic theology, nor in 
fact will any existing theology be suf- 
ficient. Once we have the theology, the 
church will be united, not in any de- 
nominational sense but in the catholic 
sense. 

The real need is not religion but rev- 
elation. Americans no longer sense the 
real difference between an ethical or a 
philosophical lecture and the message of 
the church. This attitude is the product 
of secularism and humanism. 

Of course there is much that is val- 
uable in this book if it is read with dis- 
crimination. Any pastor of ten years’ 
experience—more or less—will receive 
help from the chapter on the Newer 
Bible or in the discussion of the escha- 
tological teachings of the New Testa- 
ment. 

The book abounds in paradoxical state- 
ments. How could it be otherwise when 
the author has assisted in the transla- 
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tion of three volumes of Karl Barth and 
Eduard Thurneysen! Anyone, too, can 
trace the influence of the Dialectical The- 
ology upon every page that he writes. 
In any case, there is enough to stimulate 
discussion and a small group of pastors 
might well use the book as a basis for 
discussion in a private collegium the- 
ologicum. BENJAMIN LOTZ. 


So Half Amerika 


Die Auslandhilfe der Vereinigten 
Staaten 1812-1930. By Herman Stoehr, 
Doktor der Staatswissenschaften. Oeku- 
menischer Verlag. Stettin (published) 
1936. Price, RM. 5.60. 


“So Did America Help.” . This is the 
title of this very interesting book of 328 
pages. It is based on very diligent re- 
search work and’ shows how, during a 
period of more than a hundred years, 
American generosity came to the as- 
sistance of people in many countries dis- 
tressed in consequence of various catas- 
trophes. In the first forty-four pages 
the author endeavors to point out the 
spiritual background of this unselfish 
world service. He quotes expressions of 
our presidents, especially from their 
Thanksgiving proclamations, and of 
other prominent personalities, to show 
that this unlimited readiness to help and 
to save was motivated by religious im- 
pulses traceable to the influence of the 
church in the life of the nation. He then 
proceeds to show the different relief 
operations from 1812 (earthquake in Ven- 
ezuela) to 1931 (establishment of dental 
clinics for children in London, Stock- 
holm, Paris, Rome and Brussels, for each 
of which the owner of the Kodak works, 
Eastman, expended a million dollars). 
Considerable space is given to the Amer- 
ican relief work during the World War 
and in the years following the dictate of 
Versailles. One chapter treats of the 
part the Lutherans in America had in 
this work. 

The author is conscious of the fact 
that his findings are incomplete since 
sources of information were not always 
obtainable, accurate accounts were not 
always kept by the various relief or- 
ganizations, and not even an estimate 
could be ventured as to the amount of 
contributions in money and supplies pri- 
vately sent to friends and relatives. A 
summary statement is given on page 
322, based on a statistic inquiry of the 
Department of Commerce in Washington,, 
which shows that in the one year, 1928, 
the following amounts of money, exclu-. 
sive of all other supplies, were sent 
abroad for relief. 

From ninety Protestant 


OPPANIZATIONS A ssersvessets eerste $30,000,000 
To assist agencies of educa- 

tion and SCIENCE .........0-c0.000 9,197,117 
From Jewish organizations 6,754,518 
From Catholic 

OP LANIZALIONS vare..cvecesvesctecees 4,518,956. 
From other sources ............0 2,000,000 


The book is valuable to all interested 
in the study of international relief work. 
It is also interesting in showing the ap- 
preciation of the charitable disposition, 
of the American people. 

C. R. TAPPERT. ; 
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REPORTS OF THE PREACHING MISSION 


PITTSBURGH 


Collaborated by Dr. A. J. Holl and the 
Rev. L. W. Rupp 


THIS LETTER concerns the Pittsburgh 
Preaching Mission, held under sponsor- 
ship of the National Preaching Mission, 
from September 17 to 20. 

We are giving impressions of this pro- 


gram, some being personal as we our-- 


selves listened to the four-day programs, 
but also from conversations here and 
there. A large proportion of our Lu- 
theran pastors attended. The men from 
surrounding communities, Butler, the 
Beaver Valley, Westmoreland County, 
were there. We met the men of the 
American Lutheran Church as well as 
those of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. There were others, represent- 
ing all Protestant denominations, the 
leaders among Methodists and Presby- 
terians, even to the Church of God. Need- 
less to say, opinions were varied, cover- 
ing a wide range of thought. Before the 
mission opened we heard the opinion of 
Dr. H. H. Bagger, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod, given before the Lutheran 
Ministerial Association of Pittsburgh, in 
which he had some doubts as to the pro- 
gram, made certain comparisons be- 
tween the National Preaching Mission 
and the Inter-Church World Movement 
of some years ago. We observed in his 
expression of opinion that Dr. Bagger 
was keeping in mind the exact type of 
relationship between the Federal Council 
of Churches and the United Lutheran 
Church; considering that the church has 
itself a definite declaration of relation- 
ship, the individual pastors, churches, 
and men in administrative position 
should carefully study the question of in- 
volving themselves beyond the position 
taken officially by their church. 


Of Profit in Three Particulars 


Using the carefully studied opinion of 
a brother who may rightfully be honored 
by titling him among our most inde- 
fatigable advocates of personal evan- 
gelism, with regret that he expressly 
wishes his opinion to be given as anony- 
mous, this Preaching Mission ranks as 
the most notable religious event in Pitts- 
burgh history in a great many years. 
This brother acknowledges that from it 
has come an added personal blessing. 
Others among our Lutheran brethren 
have in confidence defined this experi- 
ence as a renewal of acquaintance with 
Jesus Christ the personal Saviour. 

Thus, quoting our brother’s three par- 
ticulars, in Pittsburgh the Preaching 
Mission accomplished among the Lu- 
theran ministers who attended it, these 
things: 

It stirred our pastors to an awakening 
and a stimulation towards the proper 
work of the church. 

Tt laid a much-needed and long-de- 
sired emphasis on the importance of true 
Gospel preaching as over against the 
emasculated type of too much of our 
“nulpiteering.” 

It served especially to declare before 
all the one essential of personal evan- 


gelism, that passion of love which burns 
to reach “the least, the last and the lost.” 


One Question 


It is to be expected that any program 
which seems to depart from the conven- 
tional raises questions, which may come 
from “insufficient capacity” within the 
questioner to comprehend the new pro- 
gram; or, better, from the desire to 
analyze in its entirety the possibilities of 
service within the program. The most 
serious question thus far broached, ex- 
pressed in confidence as a thought form- 
ing rather intangibly in the back of the 
mind, concerns the flavor of “unionism,” 
as if some of the men in the Preaching 
Mission favored “federalization” of all 
religious activities. Should we tear down 
the denominational fences? Would not 
such an opinion introduce the danger of 
dictatorial policies like those we see in 
Europe? So, our brother says, we keep 
in mind that the best defense in our land 
against a Hitler or a Mussolini is the 
number of denominations who cannot be 
“dragooned” by the dictators, either in 
politics or in religion, into dangerous ex- 
periments. 

Other than this impression, we find 
unanimous approval of the general pur- 
pose of the Mission, and a very deep ap- 
preciation for the personal blessings re- 
ceived in ways it would take much time 
to report. We admit, frankly and openly, 
the difficulties inherent to an inter-de- 
nominational program. Possibly some of 
us were disturbed by the declaration 
made the Sunday before the Mission from 
the same pulpit used during the Mission 
sessions, touching the decadence of 
preaching, and the value that would 
come from a “moratorium” for a while. 
This thought, or that, some disappoint- 
ing experience we may have had on some 
previous occasion, or the recollection a 
man retained of a missioner’s teaching 
years ago in law school, coupled with not 
entirely representative newspaper pub- 
licity, left us “cool,” and some of us 
“cold.” 


This Foolishness of Preaching 


If the National Preaching Mission in 
the other twenty-four cities will be of 
the same character as here (and we are 
assured this will be true), we may safely 
pass on to Lutherans in these communi- 
ties the message from our Lutheran 
brother who came to Pittsburgh with the 
other missioners, who certainly was per- 
sonally “sold” to the program, and who 
while here made personal contact with 
four thousand high school students. 

Syria Mosque is a very large place. 
For the final service, at which a Pitts- 
burgh Synod minister presided, and at 
which Dr. Stanley Jones preached, the 
congregation flowed into every corner of 
the building. Hallways and aisles were 
choked with those who stood patiently to 
the end of the service. Dr. Kerr went 
outside, where five hundred were stand- 
ing, and all of this company followed 
him to his church, Shadyside Presby- 
terian, where they, too, held a service. 

These people came out drawn by “the 
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foolishness of preaching.” It is much too 
soon for many to have spoken to us 
about the Preaching Mission, but what 
we gather out of all thus far told us, the 
point is that the old Gospel of Jesus 
Christ has been endorsed in Pittsburgh, 
and that men and women have made a 
recommitment of themselves to the serv- 
ice of Christ for the salvation of their 
neighbors. Every pastor whom we have 
contacted since the Lord’s Day reports a 
new power in the pulpit, and a new re 
ceptiveness in the pew. 

In a Presbyterian church, whose pas- 
tor deservedly ranks high for his experi- 
enced preaching, two men were speaking 
after the day’s Service. The one silenced 
the other with: “Don’t speak to me. I 
heard God’s voice today, and I must be 
quiet.” 

A Lutheran from an adjacent county 
sent word touching the sermon that one 
of our city ministers preached: “There 
was a new note in the sermon.” 

Following Dr. Oscar Blackwelder’s 
visit to one of our borough high schools, 
a student gave particular testimony to 
the value of the address which he de- 
livered, by the opportunity granted 
through the school authorities to the en- 
tire student body. . 

This incident, from a student, suggests 
possibilities among the young people. Dr. 
Ben Graham, superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh schools, placed his personal devo- 
tion behind the Preaching Mission. We 
Lutherans are much interested in the 
presence on the staff of the Board of 
Education of Pittsburgh of a devoted 
member of First Church, to whose abil- 
ities Dr. Graham himself bears witness. 
A census of our city schools reveals a 
fine proportion of church workers and re- 
ligious leaders on the faculties. It is be- 
lieved by those of this group with whom 
we make contact that the Preaching Mis- 
sion will serve increasingly to dignify re- 
ligion among the young people. 


The Follow Up 


The program, as all understand, hopes 
to reach out into the smaller communi- 
ties through Preaching Missions of two 
days or less, and finally, with Thanks- 
giving season recommended, into an 
eight-day preaching program in all the 
churches, at which the pastor will him- 
self be the missioner. 

We are not able to learn how far the 
Lutheran churches will participate. That 
some will do so, we know. Without ques- 
tioning any of the men, we learn of two 
taking part in the community preaching 
programs, and we have an idea there 
will be others. We have an opinion from 
a parish in which the eight-day period 
will not be accepted, yet with the expla- 
nation that the impulse from the Preach- 
ing Mission will be felt and translated 
into inspiration for the programs this 
congregation has already built up, and 
which will create in it a definite revival, 
the pastor believes, in the consecration 
of the individual member to Christ and 
soul-winning. We gain the impression 
that while no outward employment of 
Preaching Mission technic appears, the 
pastor and his people have been inspired 
by the influences of the Preaching Mis- 
sion to an activity within the local pro- 
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gram that must produce in the sense em- 
ployed by a missioner in his discussion 
of sermons “which bring a verdict.” 

Casting aside every personal impres- 
sion, we agree that the National Preach- 
ing Mission has had a wholesome effect 
in Pittsburgh. We believe it will com- 
mend itself to our Lutheran pastors and 
people in every city. Naturally not every- 
thing said or done is entirely after pat- 
terns we have ourselves been accustomed 
to use. But the men who come to us stand 
where they do for some definite reason; 
therefore even the wisest of us may sit 
humbly to learn what they possess if it 
will help us to increased consecration. 
When a conservative and thoroughly 
grounded Lutheran observes of Dr. 
Whale (England) that in his discussion 
of the Sacraments he comes very near 
to being Lutheran, we reflect on the po- 
sition of the speaker, the spirit of his 
conviction, not because we must differ 
from him as to certain points, but be- 
cause he has worked out for himself in 
his personal religious life a relationship 
with God the Father and Christ the Son 
that has much more than academic value. 

To some of us the Preaching Mission 
brought home the question discussed in a 
little book: printed in German: “Can a 
Preacher Be Saved?” We have been 
rudely shaken, some of us, from our 
equanimity, to understand that we our- 
selves have grown cold, and that even 
the minister needs recommitment, recon- 
secration. We, too, as well as the people, 
must stand before the cross of Jesus, and 
learn from Peter, Thomas and Paul how 
difficult it is even for those who know 
the Lord themselves to be saved. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
By Dr. J. A. McCullough 


THE PREACHING MISSION, held in 
Greater Kansas City September 20-23, 
under the auspices of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches and the local Council of 
Churches, gives promise of great good. 
The preaching was sane and sensible, 
spiritual and Biblical. Attendance ex- 
ceeded all expectations, reaching the high 
peak of 15,000 people at one service. The 
new Municipal Auditorium furnished per- 
fect accommodations for groups both 
large and small. The financing was vol- 
untary and spontaneous, and there will 
be no debts to pay. 

The next step will be two-day missions 
in all principal centers within a radius of 
200 miles from Kansas City, conducted 
by workers from Kansas City. From 
these centers in turn workers will hold 
one-day missions in the smaller towns. 
Thus the gracious influence will be spread 
to all the churches in a wide territory. 

The speakers were all men and women 
of national reputation, and the service 
rendered justified their high standing. 
The United Lutheran Church was most 
worthily represented by the Rev. Oscar 
F. Blackwelder, D.D., pastor of the Lu- 
theran Church of the Reformation, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Most of the Lutheran 
churches of the city joined in the sup- 
port of this campaign, and feel that the 
Preaching Mission is worthy of com- 
mendation to pastors of the cities where 
the program is yet to be presented. 
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MAPLE LEAVES AND 
BEAVERS 


By the Rev. N. Willison, Litt.D. 


WHAT a thunder storm we had at 
Massey the other night! It is many a 
day since I heard and saw such majestic 
violence and splendour in the heavens. 
And rain! The heaviest fall for a single 
storm in twelve years! We found it out 
as we motored from Massey to Sault Ste. 
Marie through mud that covered the car 
as with paint and splashed through 
openings in windows and floor. I had 
intended to press on into Michigan to- 
day but the pastors at the Soo have pre- 
vailed on me to preach to their congre- 
gations tomorrow. 

Pastor Cooper of Zion Church is cele- 
brating tomorrow. It is the thirteenth 
anniversary of the organization of the 
congregation and the developments surely 
warrant real rejoicing. On September 9, 
1923, twenty-seven persons signed the 
roll as charter members. Seventeen of 
these still retain their membership and 
the present enrollment is 200. During 
the thirteen years 388 accessions have 
been recorded. There have been 200 con- 
firmations, 261 infant baptisms, 81 mar- 
riages and 72 funerals. A very fine 
property has been acquired and entirely 
paid for and the prospects are excellent 
for self-sustaining status. Pastor Cooper 
has worked hard and has inspired his 
people to do their part. The organiza- 
tions are active and the people have con- 
tributed commendably to the general 
treasuries of the church at large. When 
it is borne in mind that these things 
have happened during the years of the 
depression the achievement becomes all 
the greater. The Soo had tried a num- 
ber of times to develop a Lutheran con- 
gregation without permanent success. 
After my summer of exploration one 
earnest Christian lady most wistfully 
said to me: “Do you really think that 
we will get a church?” I assured her 
that it was my conviction they would. 
And they did! There is hope for the 
world so long as groups of such earnest 
Christians are at work in Jesus’ service. 


Men for the Ministry 
Are we headed for another dearth of 
pastors? During the past few years we 
have heard very little about the great 
need of more men for the ministry. We 
seemed to have too many as it was. Some 


. of our seminaries were considering sus- 


pending operations for a while so that 
the demand might be able to overtake 
the supply. Vacancies were eagerly wel- 
comed so that the unemployed might 
have new opportunities for service. Are 
conditions changing? I am told that more 
graduates have been called into parishes 
than for several years back and that the 
number of ordained men ranking as un- 
employed has been greatly reduced. 
Economic conditions on this continent 
have improved. The attention of able 
and ambitious young men once more is 
directed to profitable secular activities. 
Boys have not been directed towards the 
ministry so insistently as were those of 
a few years ago. Said a friend of mine: 
“Five years hence the church will be in 
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a great mess for lack of pastors.” Is he 
a prophet? The remark interests me. I 
intend to give it much thought. 

Germane to the discussion on men for 
the ministry is that of progress toward 
church unity. A pastor of the United 
Church of Canada lamented recently that 
the church was so much divided. He 
feared that a certain college that he 
mentioned might have to be discontinued 
because of lack of means to support it. . 
Why could not the college of one denom- 
ination also serve the students of an- 
other church. He had the theological col- 
lege or seminary in mind. I ventured the 
opinion that progress toward church 
unity was a slow process and could not 
be forced. Within the Lutheran Church 
progress had been made and the pros- 
pects were that the movement would be 
accelerated. Was I over-optimistic? Is 
our Lutheran Church moving more and 
more rapidly toward a realization in its 
practical life of the inner unity it pos- 
sesses? Does not the name “Lutheran” 
have a definite meaning that the whole 
church can understand? Why should not 
all those who accept the Lutheran con- 
fessions acknowledge each other as 
brethren? A Missouri Synod missionary 
is said to have declared to people on 
whom he called that there was no doc- 
trinal difference between the Missouri 
Synod and the Canada Synod. If his 
statement is true why cannot the Mis- 
souri Synod and the Canada Synod co- 
operate in the common tasks of our 
Canadian mission fields and educational 
work? If there is unity in doctrine be- 
tween Missouri and the mother synod of 
Canadian Lutheranism it is probably 
true that there is also unity between 
Missouri and the sister and daughter of 
the Canada Synod. If we can agree on 
a stand so advanced as that, we have 
surely made progress towards the co- 
operation that seems so desirable. Let 
us think that over. What is the next step 
for us to take? 


A Unique Occasion 

Some time ago the President of the 
United States was officially welcomed in 
Canada as the. guest of our Governor- 
General. Never before had this hap- 
pened. In Europe the rulers of various 
countries visit other courts rather fre- 
quently and sometimes the visit does not 
imply the existence of anything more 
cordial than a formal diplomatic gesture. 
If I have read correctly, the President 
of the United States does not travel 
abroad during his term of office. Pres- 
ident Wilson toured Europe but that 
tour was probably his undoing. No Pres- 
ident has visited Canada because tradi- 
tion said he should remain within his 
own country. President Roosevelt has 
come in spite of tradition—come because 
he could refrain no longer from accept- 
ing the hospitality of a neighbor that 
delighted to show appreciation of his 
office and his people. The hearts of two 
great nations beat as one on the sacred 
ground of old Quebec. For one hundred 
twenty-one years the United States and 
Canada have been friends. That friend- 
ship has been steadily growing in cor- 
diality. It is the biggest object-lesson 
the world offers of the possibilities of 
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peace among the nations. I have often 
said: “So long as there is sin in the 
world there will be wars.” Need that be? 
We have sin also on this continent but no 
war. Let the world take heart. 

Sault Ste. Marie. 


PALMETTOS 
By Walter C. Davis, D.D. 


A VERY IMPRESSIVE gathering wit- 
nessed the laying of the cornerstone of 
the new chapel at The Citadel, Charles- 
ton, S. C. Standing in the foreground 
of the beautiful campus the chapel will 
dominate the scene. The Citadel is the 
state’s military school, sometimes called 
the “West Point of the South,” and is 
presided over by General Charles P. 
Summerall, formerly chief of staff of the 
United States Army, a beloved Christian 
gentleman. 

The address on the occasion was de- 
livered by Bishop James E. Freeman of 
Washington City. Eloquently and pur- 
suasively he presented the challenge of 
our day, stressing the importance of re- 
ligion in our national life. His ‘“text’’ 
was a declaration of the late President 
Wilson, who said: ‘We shall not survive 
materially unless we are redeemed spir- 
itually.” Just as this chapel is to dom- 
inate this campus so must Christianity 
dominate the life of America. “The work 
you do yonder (pointing to the admin- 
istration buildings) is of no value with- 
out this. Our material achievements can- 
not endure unless saved by the Christian 
spirit.” The bishop made a fine impres- 
sion as he presented the contrast of the 
two philosophies of life now striving for 
pre-eminence in the world—the Christian 
philosophy of life and Communism, which 
is anti-Christian. 

It is a splendid thing that this build- 
ing for religious worship is placed in the 
foreground of this campus. It is being 
built at a cost of $220,000 and will cor- 
respond in architecture with the other 
buildings. It is an encouraging sign 
that while many public educational in- 
stitutions are neglecting religious mat- 
ters, this growing institution should 
take this mighty step forward. The in- 
scription placed over the entrance reads, 
“Remember thy creator now in the days 
of thy youth.” 


Fall Activities 


Our churches are already laying their 
plans and entering upon the activities 
of the year. Confirmation classes are 
being gathered. The writer is now gath- 
ering the first adult class of the year. 
Suppers and conferences of various work- 
ing groups are being held to plan the 
work in Sunday schools, Brotherhoods, 
women’s organizations, and Luther 
Leagues. The churches of Charleston 
have an all-year program of activities. 
The Lenten program and attendance of 
our churches are outstanding, but this 
does not mean inactivity throughout the 
other seasons. The work is carried on 
aggressively throughout the entire year 
with good attendance and activity es- 
pecially during the fall and winter. The 
writer is now in the midst of an official 
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visitation of every home in the parish, 
urging as he goes faithfulness at serv- 
ices and greater interest all down the 
line. 

The summer vesper services conducted 
by all our Lutheran churches in the city 
maintained a splendid attendance and 
interest throughout the hot summer. The 
services are held on the beautiful lawn 
of the Franke Home, a Lutheran home 
for the aged. The efficient committee of 
laymen provided a well-arranged place, 
seats, light, etc., and the cool ocean 
breezes made the gatherings a delight. 
The attendance was much better than 
last year and it is felt this program of 
the Charleston churches has become an 
established fact. 


Those Women 


The Women’s Missionary Convention 
will be held here the first week in Octo- 
ber. The people of Charleston know how 
to entertain conventions and no effort is 
being spared to make the delegates com- 
fortable and to give the meeting a proper 
atmosphere for a worth while convention. 

The Women’s Missionary Convention 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary last 
year and through the years has made 
an enviable record in constructive mis- 
sionary enterprises. It is “manned” by 
a most capable group of leaders repre- 
senting every part of the synod. And 
they get team work. The intelligent lead- 
ership and the co-operation given by 
every local society is outstanding, and 
the South Carolina Society ranks as one 
of the best in the church. Much of its 
success has been due to the magnetic, 
spiritual influence of Mrs. M. O. J. 
Kreps whose recent death is mourned by 
the entire church in the southland. 

Evangelism is taking hold in the South 
Carolina Synod and our people are be- 
coming convinced of the debt of the 
church to the unchurched. One of the 
evidences of this awakening is the grow- 
ing number of preaching missions with 
popular appeal. One is scheduled for this 
month at Trinity Church, Greenville, the 
Rey. J. E. Stockmann, pastor, with the 
Rev. Raymond D. Wood of Florence as 
the invited preacher. 


ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk 


THE WRITER has just returned from a 
visit to Denver, Colo. It was his priv- 
ilege to preach in Messiah Lutheran 
Church, the Rev. Wilson P. Ard, pastor, 
also to visit with Elmer W. Harner, D.D., 
pastor of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church. 
Denver is a city that really attracts vis- 
itors and at the same time knows how 
to entertain them. 

With a population of more than 300,000 
it is easily the largest Rocky Mountain 
city. The high Rockies are to the west, 
and some sixty miles away one can see 
Pike’s Peak. While we were in the city 
it was our privilege to speak to a Lu- 
theran women’s group comprised of all 
branches of the Lutheran Church. Such 
groups will have much to do with the 
uniting of Lutheranism in America. 

For the past year the writer has been 
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National Chaplain of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and has had the pleasure 
of making many new acquaintances in 
many states and in far-away Japan. In 
all, enough miles have been traveled to 
encircle the globe, about five hundred 
miles per week throughout the year. 
Probably the most helpful part of the 
past year has been the visit to Japan as 
one of the official Good Will delegates 
from this veterans’ organization to that 
great island empire across the Pacific. 
Here we visited most of our Lutheran 
missions along with other interesting 
places and people in the nation. 


Trinity Church, Altoona, of which the 
writer is pastor, is celebrating her Golden 
Anniversary. On October 4 at both morn- 
ing and evening services the Rev. Luther 
Black, pastor 1891-1893, now of Easton, 
Pa., and once pastor of College Lutheran 
Church, Gettysburg, Pa., was the guest 
preacher. On this day new pulpit chairs 
and a missal stand were dedicated. The 
chancel has been changed to conform to 
Lutheran worship. A fine sixty-eight- 
page anniversary book edited by the pas- 
tor was distributed. On October 5, the 
Rev. Ralph W. Meckley of Woodbury, 
Pa., a son of Trinity, brought the mes- 
sage; October 6 and 7 the Rev. Robert S. 
Miller, eleventh pastor, now of Lancaster, 
Pa., preached; and on the eighth and 
ninth, Carl C. Rasmussen, D.D., a former 
pastor, now of Washington, D. C., will 
bring the messages. This consecration 
week will close with the administration 
of the Communion and baptisms on Oc- 
tober 11. 

Every month in the year from October 
to June will be set apart specially to ob- 
serve the golden anniversary and the 
work of the congregation. Former pas- 
tors, sons of the congregation now in the 
ministry, and other prominent speakers 
will appear on the program. In May, 
1937, Trinity will be host to the Alleghany 
Synod. The present communing member- 
ship is 570. 


Improvements costing more than $2,000 
have been made to Christ Second Church, 
the Rev. Clarence H. Hershey, pastor. A 
number of the other Altoona Lutheran 
churches improved their properties dur- 
ing the summer. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Alleghany Synod will meet in St. 
James’ Church, Huntingdon, E. L. 
Manges, D.D., pastor, November 11-13. 


In speaking about the Veterans, it 
might be well to say that they are the 
most ardent advocates of peace in Amer- 
ica. They would take all profits out of 
war, have a neutrality policy to stay at 
home and keep out of foreign wars; 
draft all power, men, machinery and 
anything the nation can command in case 
of war. Veterans do not propose to be 
dollar chasers or bill collectors in for- 
eign lands. They believe in the deporta- 
tion of aliens who come to our shores 
and do not propose to make America 
their national home and become citizens 
after a reasonable term of years. And 
they believe that an adequate national 
defense is necessary—one that will make 
other nations respect us and be available 
in case we are invaded by a foreign foe. 
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MINNESOTA LETTER 
By Dr. John Sander, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE LUTHERAN Inner Mission work in 
the Twin Cities has been unusually 
active in the last few months. Early in 
the year the Lutheran Welfare Society 
was looking for a suitable location as a 
summer camp for undernourished and 
underprivileged boys and girls. It found 
and purchased a sixteen-acre plot of land 
with a large building and eight cottages, 
known as “Bungalow Beach,” two miles 
northwest of Amery, Wis., on the shores 
of Pike Lake. The Hudson circuit Luther 
League held its first Bible Confererice 
this summer at this place. Thus a tavern 
was converted into a Bible camp. 

The Wartburg Hospice, intended for 
young men who come from the country 
for various purposes, and started some 
years ago in a very humble and unpre- 
tentious way by the Rev. F. A. Schaffnit, 
has been thoroughly renovated and 
needed improvements made. It is well 
filled with about one hundred guests, and 
during the summer in all the heat it had 
never less than seventy-five. Service in 
Love, its monthly periodical, has been 
changed to a new and more attractive 
form and is replete with interesting, spir- 
itual and devotional reading. 

We can thank God that while there is 
much wickedness in the world, there are 
also more than ten righteous persons left 
to save the cities, and more than the 
seven thousand that have not bowed their 
knee to Baal and kissed him. 


“National Inner Mission Survey” 


It will be more than a decade before 
Inner Mission work in our country will 
be able to celebrate its centennial (1848), 
and it is surprising what has been ac- 
complished up to this time. The readers 
of THE LUTHERAN may be interested in 
knowing what the statistician of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council has gathered 
concerning this work. We copy from the 
Council’s bulletin: 


Orphanacesitecn.se seen 66 
Homes for the Aged .............. 81 
Deaconess Motherhouses ....... 12 
Hospital st tisctac. sccsecernreaeettee 76 
HOSDICOS ".s.ccavsscs raeeeeeee eveseattes 33 
Inner Mission Societies ........ ie 
Seamen’s Homes ............c.s0000 10 
Home-finding Societies .......... 15 
Settlement Houses ............06 9 


There are now 875 institutions at work 
under Lutheran auspices looking after 
poor and needy, nursing the sick and 
afflicted, catering to the hungry and 
thirsty, comforting the forsaken and dis- 
tressed, and administering the oil and 
wine to the souls that have fallen among 
thieves. What a blessed work in the 
name of Christ. 

The material world has recognized, and 
is recognizing, the good work, for these 
375 institutions have an estimated prop- 
erty valuation of $50,000,000 and an an- 
nual income of about $8,000,000. They 
serve one and a quarter million persons 
annually. Inner Mission Societies min- 
istered to 713,146, and hospitals to 
200,117 without regard to race or creed. 
Can anyone read this and assert that the 
church is not at work? 
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We Minnesotans can hardly refrain 
from being a trifle elated over heading 
the list in the number of these institu- 
tions with forty-eight to our credit, 
though the good old Keystone and Em- 
pire States are not far behind with 
forty-four each. Illinois has thirty-one, 
Wisconsin thirty, North Dakota twenty, 
Nebraska eighteen, Ohio seventeen, Iowa 
fifteen, and California and Colorado 
twelve each. What a change from the 
rented house in Alleghany City, Pa., with 
Dr. Passavant and Dr. Waters, nurses 
and two sick soldiers returned from the 
Mexican War as patients in January, 
1849! 

On Sunday, September 18, the Rev. 
M. A. Haker was installed as pastor of 
Lindstrom-Stacy Parish of the North- 
west Synod by President R. H. Ger- 
berding, D.D., and Prof. P. H. Roth, D.D., 
president of Northwestern Seminary. 
Pastor Haker succeeds the late Rev. 
M. D. Hafferman, who suddenly entered 
into life last April. The writer, who 
served Lindstrom, and part-time Stacy, 
for almost fifteen years until retirement, 
congratulates pastor and people and 
wishes them God’s richest blessing. 

We just finished the study of the 
catalog of our Alma Mater, Muhlenberg 
College. It is a “dandy,” as we say out 
west. We feel like going back to take 
some of the courses over after an absence 
of more than half a century. Possibly 
we need it. But we have doubts whether 
the authorities would enroll an unruly 
octogenarian. If you don’t have a catalog, 
a postcard may bring one; then send a 
student or two in return. 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


opened September 21. The address of 
the morning was made by Dr. Carl 
Wright Boyer, professor of education 
and psychology. It was an interesting 
treatment of democracy and education. 
Brief addresses were made by Dr. J. 


DR. ROBERT C. HORN 


A. W. Haas, president emeritus, and Dr. 
Robert C. Horn, the acting president. 
There are 160 new students, an in- 
crease over the number last year. A very 
large percentage of the entering students 
have high scholastic records; a number 
of them were honor students in their 
schools. The college is particularly grat- 
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ified by this condition, as we are con- 
tinuing to stress the ideal of high scholar- 
ship. 

Dr. Horn will continue in the capacity 
of Acting President of the college for at 
least part of the present academic year. 
This announcement was made during the 
opening exercises of the college. He has 
served in the capacity of dean since 
1930, and in addition is professor of the 
Greek language and literature. Dr. Horn 
was born at Charleston, S. C., and re 
ceived his elementary education in that 
city. He was graduated from Muhlen- 
berg College with the class of 1900 and 
received his Master of Arts here in 1903 
and at Harvard in 1904. He holds the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the 
University of Pennsylvania and that of 
Doctor of Literature from Muhlenberg. 

There are two changes in the faculty. 
In the place of Dr. Robert J. Conklin, 
instructor in English, Mr. Kingsbury M. 
Badger has been secured. Mr. Badger 
received his degree of A.B. at Dartmouth 
and A.M. at Columbia. He has had some 
experience in teaching in Union County 
Junior College at Roselle, N. J., and has 
been writing book reviews for the New 
York Sun. Dr. Conklin has accepted a 
position as head of the Department of 
English in Springfield College, from 
which he was graduated fifteen years 
ago. 

Mr. Roland F. Hartman, instructor in 
Business Administration, was granted a 
year’s leave of absence. He will spend 
a year at Columbia University working 
for the doctor’s degree, and he will be 
with us again next year. His place will 
be filled by Mr. Charles L. Merwin, Jr., 
who received his degree of B. A. from 
Ohio Wesleyan, and the degree of Mas- 
ter of Business Administration from the 
University of Pennsylvania. His work 
at both of these institutions was excel- 
lent; he is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
and comes to us with high reecommenda- 
tions. 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 


ON SEPTEMBER 17 Gettysburg College 
entered upon its one hundred fifth year 
with the largest enrollment since 1928, 
up to that time the banner year. Of the 
total student body of 650, 225 are fresh- 
men. During the summer extensive re- 
pairs to the men’s dormitories were car- 
ried out, including refurnishing of the 
rooms, thus bringing the living quarters 
of the men into favorable comparison 
with the well and beautifully equipped 
girls’ department of the college. Stu- 
dents just entering, and those returning 
after the vacation, saw on all sides signs 
of progress and of forward-looking 
policies and found themselves in an at- 
mosphere of healthy optimism. 

Under the inspiring leadership and 
skillful financial management of Pres- 
ident H. W. A. Hanson, Gettysburg Col- 
lege has emerged from the depression 
years a going and solvent institution, 
with equipment unimpaired, a teaching 
force thoroughly adequate in numbers 
and quality, and academic standards 
steadily maintained through the whole 
long period of stress and strain. 
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As the college enters on the one hun- 
dred fifth year of its history, President 
Hanson begins the fourteenth year of 
his extraordinarily successful adminis- 
tration. 


NORTHWESTERN SEM- 
INARY 


at Minneapolis, Minn., opened another 
year on Thursday evening, September 3. 
President Paul H. Roth, D.D., preached 
at the service in Mt. Carmel Church on 
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Acts 5:19, “Go, stand and speak in the 
temple to the people all the words of this 
life.” His exposition of this rich text 
gave the men preparing for the ministry 
not only an outstanding example of ef- 
fective preaching, but an inspiration that 
would stay with them throughout the 
year and in their subsequent years of 
service in the church. 

The members of last year’s junior and 
middle classes are expected to return, 
and seven applications from new men 
were received. The building, debt free, 
houses class rooms, chapel, library, dor- 
mitory, refectory, and gymnasium. 


WITH THE LUTHER LEAGUE 


EIGHT OUT OF TEN 


By Howard L. Logan, President, Luther 
League of New York State 


NOT A BAD percentage, but we in Chris- 
tian church work must not be satisfied 
with eighty per cent marks. You say, 
“Hight out of ten, what?” And I answer, 
“Eight districts out of ten districts con- 
ducted a summer Luther League confer- 
ence.” The Luther League of New York 
_ State is composed of ten active districts. 

'The program of the districts is varied to 
meet the immediate needs of each dis- 
trict. However, each year an additional 
district is inaugurating a Luther League 
summer conference usually held over a 
week-end. 

We believe that Luther Leaguers will 
be happy to hear about the various con- 
ferences conducted by the district leagues. 
It has been the privilege of the writer to 
attend them all, with the exception of the 
last summer conference conducted by the 
Western District of the State League at 
Dunkirk on the shores of Lake Erie. 


At Silver Bay 

There was the Eastern District Luther 
League Week-end Conference held at Sil- 
ver Bay-on-Lake George, New York, in 
connection with the annual synodical 
Summer School, conducted by the United 
Lutheran Synod of New York. The pro- 
gram of the Eastern District Conference 
went something like this: A period on 
“Developing Leadership,” led by Dr. 
Ralph D. Heim, dean of Hartwick College 
at Oneonta, N. Y., one of our synod’s 
educational institutions. This first meet- 
ing was in charge of Mr. Ross Smith, 
program secretary of the Eastern Dis- 
trict. 

The second meeting, under the leader- 
ship of Miss Catharine Vibbard, District 
Life Service and State Missionary Secre- 
tary, was entitled, “One Hour of Mis- 
sions.” We were fortunate in having 
three outstanding missionary leaders in 
the persons of Miss Amelia Kemp, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Women’s Missionary 
Society of the United Lutheran Church 
in America; the Rev. Paul A. Kirsch, 
Assistant Executive Secretary of the 
Board of American Missions; and Miss 
Clara Leaman, a returned missionary 
from India. We feel that much good was 
obtained from this meeting and that it 
left us all a little more missionary- 
minded. This meeting was over at 8.30 


P. M. and the Leaguers wandered about 
the campus meeting old friends and mak- 
ing new ones until 10.30, when the usual 
reception was tendered all those at Sil- 
ver Bay. This was held at the boathouse 
on the shore of beautiful Lake George. 

The reception is the time when all 
Silver Bay-ites meet to enjoy Christian 
fellowship before retiring. This meeting 
was in charge of Miss Marjorie Gotha, 
Recording Secretary of the district. 
After the singing of many old-time mel- 
odies, a few hymns, and the telling of a 
few stories, refreshments were served 
and the happy group trudged up the hill 
to Overlook and Forest Inn, two of the 
lodging places at Silver Bay. 

The Holy Communion was adminis- 
tered by the Rev. George C. Ackerly of 
Rensselaer and the Rev, Robert Van 
Deusen of Rhinebeck in the Helen Hughes 
Memorial Chapel at 7.30, Sunday morn- 
ing. After the breakfast hour, Sunday 
school was in session and in charge of 
Mr. William Mollenkopf, vice-president 
of the district. Our teacher was Miss 
Clara Leaman and we also heard from 
the Rev. Norman Goehring concerning 
the Student Work at Harvard Univer- 
sity. The Worship Service conducted by 
Mr. Ackerly with the Rev. Paul A. 
Kirsch preaching the sermon was at- 
tended by some 300 persons. 

The closing meeting of the Eastern 
District Conference was in the form of 
an All-Synodical Luther League Rally 
with Mr. John George Kurzenknabe, 
president of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica, as the speaker. For many of us, this 
synodical rally was the end of Silver Bay 
for another year, but for others it was 
the beginning of a glorious week. The 
Summer School this year enjoyed its 
finest year in the five years of its ex- 
istence. 


Joint Conference at Eagle Lake 


On August 29 and 30 we were priv- 
ileged to attend the joint week-end con- 
ference sponsored by the Genesee Valley 
and Syracuse Districts at Eagle Island 
in Sodus Bay, Lake Ontario, N. Y. The 
island is used as the summer camp for 
the Rochester Lutheran Inner Mission 
Society, the Rev. Fred Heins, Executive 
Secretary. The chaplain for the confer- 
ence was the Rev. George Rupley of Buf- 
falo. Mr. Rupley had charge of the con- 
ference periods centering on the theme of 
“God and His Universe.” 
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Mr. Paul Lange of the Genesee Valley 
District had charge of the Fireside De- 
votions on Saturday night. Mr. Rupley 
again spoke on “God and His Universe.” 
On Sunday morning the Sunday school 
hour was in charge of Mrs. Fred Heins, 
who spoke on the “Good and Evil 
Angels.” Mr. Rupley had the worship 
service. 

After the dinner hour, a conference 
period on Luther League problems and 
projects was led by the president of the 
New York State League. The Pocket 
Testament League, New York State 
Standard of Efficiency, and the State 
Budget were presented for the considera- 
tion of the Leaguers. This was followed 
by a conference on “Devotional Meet- 
ings” led by the Rev. Frederick Reissig, 
Rochester, a former State League pres- 
ident and a member of the committee 
that selects the topics. 

The supper on the shore of the lake 
was dampened by rain, but not the spirit 
of the Leaguers. The closing meeting 
was a fireside meeting led by Miss Marie 
Thomasmeyer, Life Service Secretary of 
the State League, hailing from Syracuse. 
The presidents of the two districts, Miss 
June Knitt of Genesee Valley and Mr. 
Raymond Dohne of Syracuse were well 
pleased with the attendance for this 
first year of the joint conference. A 
short boat ride to the mainland and then 
Leaguers parted for their homes after a 
fine inspirational conference. 


District Leadership School 


Next we find ourselves at the extreme 
eastern tip of Long Island for the Luther 
League Leadership School conducted by 
the four New York State Districts— 
Westchester, New York City, Brooklyn 
and Long Island—in conjunction with 
New Jersey and Connecticut State 
Leagues. This school was held for eight 
days, beginning August 30, at Pinecrest 
Dunes, Peconic, N. Y. The week school 
was a new venture for the sponsoring 
group. Heretofore only a week-end pro- 
gram has been conducted. Some of the 
leaders for the week were Mrs. Virgil 
B. Sease of New Brunswick, N. J.; the 
Rev. E. W. Hammer of Meriden, Conn.; 
Dr. Ambrose Hering, New York City; 
the Rev. Dorr Crounse of Franklin 


" Square. The day’s program included two 


hours of classes, two hours of study, 
recreation, including swimming in fresh 
and salt water, riding, tennis, boating, 
etc. : 

The week-end program attracted many 
Leaguers who were unable to come for 
the week, and when we left there were 
close to 100 in attendance. The director 
of the school is the Rev. Luther Gerhart 
of Little Neck, L. I. The week-end pro- 
gram included another group of leaders, 
among whom were Dr. Luther Woodward 
of Brooklyn, Dr. John Bauchmann of 
Brooklyn, the Rev. Norman Schlegel of 
Brooklyn, the Rev. William Weidt of Mt. 
Vernon, and Dr. Paul C. White of New 
York City. 


At Camp Palestine 


The last of the district conferences 
was held September 12 and 13 at Camp 
Palestine, Dunkirk, N. Y., by the West- 
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ern District Luther League. Although 
we were not privileged to attend this 
conference, we have every reason to be- 
lieve it was a grand success. The dis- 
trict work is under the leadership of Mr. 
Clifford Scharf of Buffalo. The Rev. 
John Dimpfl of Dunkirk was the chap- 
lain and other leaders included the Rev. 
Robert J. Wolf, Intermediate Secretary, 
Luther League of America, and Dr. Paul 
C. White of New York City. 

Next year we hope to have the two 
remaining districts—Rhinebeck and Mo- 
hawk Valley—combine with Eastern 
District in the Silver Bay Week-end Con- 
ference. We feel that our God is pleased, 
that for one week-end during the sum- 
mer our youth attend a religious con- 
ference for spiritual inspiration. How 
much good is derived one cannot ascer- 
tain but we feel certain that the results 
are apparent in the local congregations 
throughout the year. 

Although the State League as such 
has no part in the planning of these 
week-end conferences conducted by the 
districts, it is proud of what the districts 
are doing in this work throughout New 
York. 


THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF 
CANADA 


“YESTERDAY, Today and Forever” was 
the theme of the sixth biennial conven- 
tion of the Luther League of Canada 
meeting in Hamilton, Ontario, September 
6 and 7. St. Paul’s and Trinity churches, 
Dr. J. H. Reble and Dr. N. Willison, pas- 
tors, were hosts to the gathering and en- 
tertained the largest convention on 
record, 260 being registered. 

The opening session on Sunday after- 
noon was devoted to group study under 
the department secretaries. Brief sum- 
maries of the findings of the groups were 
presented as the convention re-assembled 
for closing exercises of the session. 

The evening fellowship and communion 
service was held in St. Paul’s Church 
with the pastors loci officiating. The 
Rey. R. J. Wolf, Intermediate Secretary 
of the Luther League of America and 
official representative of that organiza- 
tion, preached the sermon. Making most 
appropriate use of the convention theme, 
Mr. Wolf preached a steadfast and un- 
changing Christian faith for all times. 

The highlight of the Monday morning 
session was the celebration of the tenth 
anniversary of the union of the Luther 
League and the Jugendbund. For the o¢- 
casion, Miss Clara Bernhardt, well- 
known Preston authoress, prepared a 
‘ dramatic review of the actual merger 
and of incidents showing the progress 
of the united bodies since that time. The 
Rev. John Schmieder was reader and in- 
troduced the various original characters, 
who re-enacted their historic roles. 

Every report to the convention showed 
progress with marked increases in mem- 
bership, in budget and in participation 
in program. During the biennium, thir- 
teen new Leagues were received into 
membership so that the total in the three 
departments now approaches fifteen hun- 
dred. 

As a special project the convention, by 
unanimous vote, determined to raise 
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$1,000 toward the permanent establish- 
ment of a Lutheran Summer Camp in 
Canada. A first step was taken this past 
summer when a boys’ camp was held at 
Fisher’s Glen on Lake Erie. But before 
much further progress can be made to- 
ward the ideal of a camp for all ages 
and groups, a permanent site and equip- 
ment must be secured. It is to this end 
that the Luther League is raising its 
fund. 


The officers of the Executive Commit- 
tee will constitute the official delegation 
to the Springfield Convention of the 
Luther League of America in July, 1937. 
A move was also made toward the hold- 
ing of the international convention in 
Canada “in the not-too-far-distant fu- 
ture” when a committee was appointed to 
investigate the feasibility of such an un- 
dertaking. 

Extra accommodation had to be pro- 
vided to take care of the overflow of the 
crowd that attended the convention ban- 
quet. Kurt Reble was toastmaster and 
“Uncle Bim” Wolf was speaker for the 
occasion. 

Very few changes were made in the 
personnel of the Executive Committee. 
John Lauman of Kitchener was re- 
elected for a third time to the presidency. 
Others elected were: Norman Berner, 
Waterloo College, vice-president; Miss 
Helen VanDeventer of Hamilton and 
Miss Carla Dettmer of Kitchener, secre- 
taries; Paul Eydt of Kitchener, treas- 
urer; the Rev. S. J. Wittig of Conestogo, 
general secretary; the Rev. E. J. Fischer 
of Walkerton, educational secretary; the 
Rev. F. L. Howald of Elmwood, life serv- 
ice secretary; Miss Edna Weigel of Han- 
over, missionary secretary; Carl Benne- 
witz of Stratford, intermediate secre- 
tary; Miss Merle Krueger of Hespeler, 
junior secretary; and Nelson Alles of 
Preston, literature secretary. 

NORMAN BERNER. 


“YOUTH AND LIFE” THEME 
OF MARYLAND LEAGUE 


APPROXIMATELY three hundred dele- 
gates and visitors attended the fifteenth 
annual convention of the Luther League 
of the Synod of Maryland which was 
held at St. John’s Church, Hagerstown, 
Md., September 5-7. The convention 
theme was “Youth and Life.” 

The first session was held Saturday 
evening, when entertainment was fur- 
nished at Braddock Heights Amusement 
Park. The second session was church 
school on Sunday morning, followed by 
The Service, at which time the Rev. L. 
Ralph Tabor, pastor of Zion Church, 
Middletown, Md., delivered the first of 
the addresses centering about the con- 
vention theme. He spoke on “The Perils 
of Youth,’ using as his Biblical refer- 
ences three stories: the youth with the 
husks, or The Prodigal Son; the girls 
with the burned-out lamps, or the Fool- 
ish Virgins; and the Sorrowing Young 
Man. Mr. Tabor presented to the young 
people the perils of filling their lives with 
trivial things and leaving no room for 
“the Bread of Life,” the peril of having 
no spiritual resources, and the peril of 
following the crowd. 
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Devotional services before the sessions 
were conducted by the Rey. Justus H. 
Liesemann, convention chaplain. He used 
as his subject “The Ascending Life—Its 
Plan, Its Materials, Its Tasks.” He 
stressed the need of having a definite 
purpose in life, of learning to choose 
only the best to develop that purpose, 
and of living in such a way that our lives 
will show that we have learned to choose 
the best. , 

Sunday afternoon discussion groups 
were conducted by leaders in various 
phases of Lutheran work. These groups 
and leaders were as follows: “Suffering 
Humanity—Why Does God Permit It?”, 
the Rev. Leon Zahn, Baltimore, Md.; 
“Friendship—Its Values, Limits, and 
Problems,” the Rey. Carl G. Wolf, Bal- 
timore, Md.; and “Christian Joy in the 
Pleasures of Life,” the Rev. Walter V. 
Simon, Frostburg, Md. Following these 
conferences, there was a presentation of 
Junior League work under the direction 
of Miss Brenda Mehlhouse, national 
junior secretary, and Mrs. John T. Love- 
less, Jr., state secretary. 

The speaker at the fellowship hour 
Sunday evening was the Rev. F. Berry 
Plummer, pastor of St. Paul’s United 
Brethren Church, Hagerstown. He spoke 
of modern giants in relation to the youth | 
of today. He made particular mention 
of war, alcohol, indifference and opposi- 
tion to the church, and politics, stressing 
the fact that no one young people’s or- 
ganization can slay these giants, but the 
combined efforts of a unified group can 
go far toward making this a better world. 


Youth’s Problems 


Superintendent James Oosterling, D.D., 
Inner Mission Society, Baltimore, Md., 
spoke at the vesper service on “The 
Problems of Youth.” His discussion cen- 
tered about the problems of personality, 
sex and marriage, believing, and amuse- 
ments. In considering each of these 
problems he emphasized the need for a 
greater faith and nearness to God. 

The business session of the convention 
was held Monday morning. The pres- 
ident of the state League, Mr. Fred P. 
Entler, presided. At the conclusion of 
this session there was a reception of the 
following visitors: the Rev. Edward 
Goetz of the Maryland Synod; the Rev. 
Dr. J. W. Ott, president of the Maryland 
Synod; Miss Brenda Mehlhouse of the 
Luther League of America; Louis Shank 
of Connecticut, and Julian Boswell of 
Virginia, fraternal delegates. At the af- 
ternoon session the former presidents at- 
tending the convention were received: 
Austin W. Howard, Paul Brindle and 
Fred N. Heise. W. A. Wade, D.D., pre- 
sented Maryland Synod’s “Preaching 
Mission” to the convention, and Mr. Carl- 
ton Zahn, state educational secretary, 
presented the Pocket Testament League. 

The eighth session was concluded by 
the installation of officers by the pres- 
ident of the Maryland Synod, J. William 
Ott, D.D., of Hagerstown. The officers 
elected for the ensuing year are: Pres- 
ident, Roland W. Renkel, Washington, 
D. C.; James Hooper, Frederick, vice- 
president; Helen Harshman, Middletown, 
recording secretary; Gladys Broeker, 
Washington, corresponding secretary; B. 
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Schmitt, Baltimore, treasurer; and Fred 
Entler, Hagerstown, member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

The final session was the fellowship 
banquet on Monday evening at which 
time Joseph B. Baker, D.D., pastor of 
St. Matthew’s Church, York, Pa., spoke 
on “The Privileges of Youth.” He dis- 
cussed the privileges of being young, of 
conferring with and giving due heed to 
elders, and of developing new frontiers— 
social, spiritual, mental and physical. 


NEW JERSEY LUTHER 
LEAGUE IN CONVENTION 


THE FORTY-THREE Luther Leagues 
which are members of the New Jersey 
State League sent 164 registered dele- 
gates to the forty-first annual convention 
in Good Shepherd Church, Weehawken, 
N. J., over Labor Day week-end. Pre- 
liminaries on Saturday were followed by 
services on Sunday which were addressed 
by the Rey. Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D., 
of Sunbury, Pa., and the Rev. Raymond 
A. Vogeley of Clason Point, N. Y. Alvin 
H. Schaediger, first vice-president of the 
National Luther League, directed atten- 
tion to the Pocket Testament League 
Movement. Business sessions and social 
events occupied the delegates’ and vis- 
itors’ time on Labor Day. Fully two hun- 
dred attended the closing banquet, which 
was addressed by LeRoi Snyder of Camp 
Miller and Muhlenberg College. 

Eugene H. Kelchner of Camden, Alfred 
Beck of Union City, Margaret Schmoock 
of New Brunswick and Alfred Schroder 
of Ridgefield Park were re-elected re- 
spectively as president, vice-president, 
corresponding secretary and treasurer. 
Miss Irma Schaefer of Newark was 
elected recording secretary. The follow- 
ing departmental secretaries were ap- 
pointed: Miss Elsie Schmidt of Clifton, 
educational; Wilfred Grosser of Teaneck, 
missionary; Alvin Schaediger, Weehaw- 
ken, life service; Luther Weibel, Tren- 
ton, twelve-point program; Miss Louise 
Jargosch of New Brunswick, interme- 
diate. These officers were installed by 
Dr. Paul C. White at the final session. 

In point of interest, attendance, in- 
spiration and finances this was New 
Jersey’s biggest and best convention. 


LUTHERAN WORK AMONG 
NEGROES OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA 


ON THURSDAY evening, September 10, 
a meeting of historic consequence took 
place at Thirty-ninth Street and Haver- 
ford Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., when a 
work for negroes was begun by the In- 
ner Mission Society, an old and non- 
synodical Lutheran society, of Philadel- 
phia. The work was in charge of a spe- 
cial committee of the Inner Mission So- 
ciety of which the Rev. Dr. C. P. Swank 
was chairman, although the directing of 
the work during the summer in the 
absence of the chairman was done by the 
Rev. Frank M. Brown, director of the 
Luther Hospice, also an activity of the 
society. 

The meeting inaugurating this work 
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had been announced by fliers in the 
neighborhood and by letter to friends and 
pastors. The first floor, including hall 
and stairway, as well as outside the open 
window, from which the speakers could 
be heard, was crowded with many prom- 
inent and interested Lutherans and ap- 
preciative negroes. A number of local 
pastors were present and expressed a 
sympathetic interest. The Rev. P. P. 
Huyett of the Philadelphia Conference 
and G. H. Bechtold, D.D., secretary of 
the Inner Mission Board of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, made short ad- 
dresses. Letters of encouragement from 
Foster U. Gift, D.D., Secretary for Dea- 
coness Work of the United Lutheran 
Church in America; Harvey D. Hoover, 
D.D., professor at Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary, and E. P. Pfatteicher, D.D., 
president of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, were read by Mr. Harry 
Hodges. Prayer was offered by the Rev. 
W. M. Weaver, S.T.D., whose son, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Weaver, contributed three 
trumpet solos. Mrs. Josephine Cooper, a 
negress, sang a group of songs and Miss 
Loraine Clark, also a negress, teacher in 
the public schools of Philadelphia, spoke. 
Mr. Frank A. Reed, a negro student at 
Temple University, made the chief ad- 
dress, stressing the opportunities offered 
the negroes by The Centre and assuring 
the committee of their favorable response. 
Many beautiful pictures were loaned by 
Mr. J. Milton Deck, and flowers were 
brought by Miss E. Gertrude Spaeter. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bibb brought a display of 
leather work to make the evening com- 
plete. Many negroes who could not get 
into the meeting inspected the building 
later and expressed their gratitude for 
the advantages of The Centre. The pro- 
gram and arrangements were made 
largely by the Rev. Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Deck. The chairman of the committee 
presided. 

The building, three story, brick, is in a 
section where about seventy-five per cent 
of the children in’ public schools are 
negroes and where there are many social 
problems. The building has been ren- 
ovated. The family on the third floor re- 
ceives their rent for taking care of the 
building. During the first evenings it 
was open, there were about 165 registra- 
tions, and more than a sufficient number 
of capable negroes have volunteered as 
instructors. A physician and nurse are 
being provided for mother and baby 
health clinics. Many friends have sent 
contributions toward the work and all 
appears to be promising for a real serv- 
ice to the Christian well-being of the 
community. C. P. SWANK. 


SERVICE BROADCAST 


Easton, Pa. St. Paul’s Church, North 
Ninth Street, will broadcast the morning 
services at 10.45 o’clock, beginning Octo- 
ber 11. The Easton radio station operates 
on 1,200 kilocycles. The sermon subjects 
by the Rev. Arthur P. Grammes for the 
first three Sundays are “The Primer of 
God,” “The Spy Glass,” and “The Broken 
Mirror.” The music will be led by the 
quartet under the direction of Mrs. R. W. 
Becker, organist. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
REFORMATION SEASON 


Popularly Written Lutheran 
Biographies and Narratives 


LUTHER THE REFORMER. By Charles Hay, 
D.D. A masterly resume of the important 
features of Luther’s life and times is given 
in this small volume. For all its compact- 
ness, its style is clear. Its conciseness and 
comprehensiveness have made it the text- 
book and reference of thousands. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cents. 

DOCTOR LUTHER. A translation of a re- 
markable appreciation of Luther by the 
brilliant German journalist, Gustav Frey- 
tag. Special price, 75 cents. 

KATHERINE VON BORA. By Armin Stein. 
A translation by E. A. Endlich of a charm- 
ing account of Luther’s domestic life and 
si part played by his noble wife. Cloth, 

1.00. 


KATHERINE LUTHER OF THE WITTEN- 
BERG PARSONAGE. By Clara Louise 
Dentler. Here is an unusual portraiture of 
the wife of Luther and a charming ac- 
count of Luther’s home life. Taking the 
role of a regular correspondent and wel- 
come visitor in that home, the author 
gives an account vibrant with human in- 
terest. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.00. 


Life of Luther for Children and 
Young People 


LUTHER’S CHRISTMAS TREE. By Theoph- 
ilus Stork, D.D. This profusely illustrated 
little story of Luther’s life is written es- 
pecially for the smaller children. They 
will here learn how fond Luther was of 
his children and home life and how much 
he enjoyed having a Christmas tree. Deco- 
rated paper. Price, 15 cents. 

MARTIN OF MANSFELD. By Margaret R. 
Seebach. A narrative biography of Luther 
written in a style that will appeal to 
youthful readers. This book has taken 
place as the best juvenile life of Luther 
and has served to acquaint a host of young 
people with the great hero of the Refor- 
mation. Illustrated. Decorated cloth, gold 
title. Price, $1.00. 

THE STORY OF LUTHER. By W. G. Polack. 
A biography of Luther written for the 
general reader in language comprehensible 
to children in the upper grades. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 60 cents. 


Books About Luther and 
His Work 


Luther’s Correspondence and 
Other Contemporary Letters 


Translated and Edited by Preserved Smith, 
Ph.D., and Charles M. Jacobs, D.D. 
These volumes compose an entirely new 
translation of selected contemporary and 
personal correspondence of Luther, based on 
the German edition which was undertaken 
by Dr. E. L. Ender and completed by Prof. 
Gustav Kawerau. Two volumes. Cloth. Price, 
$3.50 a volume. Vols. I and II, $6.00. 


Works of Martin Luther 


COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES 
TRANSLATED WITH INTRODUCTIONS 
AND NOTES 
Crown 8vo. 

Averaging 436 pages per volume. 
Black Cloth, with back title and top edge in 
gilt, and silk headbands. 

Price, $3.00 a Volume; $18.00 a Set, postpaid. 


The Translated Bible 


Edited by O. M. NORLIE 
Issued under the auspices of the National 
Lutheran Council. 
A momentous piece of work by leaders of 
the Lutheran Church. 
A timely volume. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A WORTHY PRECEDENT 


The Rev. Robert EH. VanDeusen, pastor 
of the Third Lutheran Church, Rhine- 
beck, N. Y., and his wife dedicated two 
weeks of their vacation this summer to 
the Inner Mission Society to assist in 
institutional visitations, Madison Square, 
New York City, preaching and ministra- 
tions on Welfare Island. “This is a very 
fine demonstration of missionary enter- 
prise and Christian devotion. Here is a 
new idea, a precedent in vacation pioneer- 
ing. This young couple have started 
something.” We quote from The Inner 
Mission, published by the Inner Mission 
Society of the Lutheran Church in New 
York City. 


PERSONALS 


Frederick Bahr, D.D., retired, of Fort 
Collins, Colo., died September 6. He was 
a member of St. Paul’s Church, Rocky 
Ford, Colo., and a member of the Ger- 
man Nebraska Synod. An appreciation 
of Dr. Bahr’s services to the church will 
appear in our next issue. 


With an open house for members of 
their family and friends, Dr. and Mrs. 
Holmes Dysinger of Fremont, Nebr., 
celebrated their golden wedding anni- 
versary at their home September 22. Dr. 
Dysinger is the oldest member of the 
faculty of Midland College. Nine mem- 
bers of the family joined in the celebra- 
tion: Dr. Dysinger’s brother, Dr. W. S. 
Dysinger of Los Angeles, Calif.; his 
nephew, Dr. Donald Dysinger of Lincoln, 
Nebr.; five daughters, Dorothy Holmes 
Dysinger of Fremont; Mrs. C. F. Malm- 


berg, Normal, Ill.; Mrs. H. V. Grothe’ 


and Miss Frances Dysinger of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and Mrs. Fred Maurer, Val- 
ley Junction, Iowa, her husband, the Rev. 
Fred C. Maurer, and Mrs. Malmberg’s 
son, Holmes. 

THE LUTHERAN and the Church extend 
their greetings to Dr. and Mrs. Dysinger 
on this happy occasion. 


The Rev. Park W. Huntington, regi- 
mental chaplain 198th Coast Artillery, 
A. A. A., Delaware National Guard, has 
been promoted from the rank of captain 
to major. Major Huntington is pastor of 
St. Stephen’s Church, Wilmington, Del. 
He served nearly two years in the World 
War. On June 20, 1926, he accepted a 
commission of captain in the Delaware 
National Guard and has been serving in 
that capacity ever since. He is now serv- 
ing his fifth year as chaplain, Depart- 
ment of Delaware, American Legion, and 
is immediate past national chaplain of 
the American Legion. 


The Rev. Paul EH. Schmidt was in- 
stalled pastor of St. Luke’s Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on Sunday afternoon, 
September 27. The service was conducted 
by the Rev. Harold S. Miller, president 
of the Long Island Conference. Dr. Sam- 
uel G. Trexler, former president of the 
United Synod of New York, participated 
in the service. 

Mr. Schmidt was pastor of Hope 
Church, Detroit, Mich., his only pastor- 
ate, from December 10, 1924, until he 
was called to succeed Dr. Stephen A, 
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Paulson as pastor of St. Luke’s. He ar- 
rived in Brooklyn September 15 and 
preached at the regular morning service, 
September 20. 

Mr. Schmidt is a graduate of Carthage 
College and of the Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary at Maywood, IIl., in 1924. His 
work in Detroit witnessed the building 
of the membership of that congregation 
from 29 to 800, and the Sunday school to 
a membership exceeding 700. He pos- 
sesses exceptional leadership and willing- 
ness to work and co-operate with organ- 
izations of the congregation. 

St. Luke’s congregation will hold a re- 
ception in honor of the pastor and his 
wife on the evening of October 16. 


A GOLDEN JUBILEE 


THE MISSIONARY Society of St. Peter’s 
Church, Riegelsville, Pa., celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary September 12 and 
13. On Saturday evening a Jubilee Sup- 
per was served in the dining hall and 
was enjoyed by the members of the so- 
ciety and their families. Mrs. Annie L. 
Fleck, who served as president for thirty- 
three years, was the main speaker of the 
evening. 

On Sunday evening special music was 
sung by the choir and a male chorus com- 
posed of sons of early members of the 
society. Greetings were extended by Mrs. 
W. H. Clymer, visiting societies, and the 
president of the Easton Conference so- 
ciety, Mrs. George A. Greiss. Messages 
were brought by Cyrus Fleck of Easton, 
a son of the congregation, and by the 
pastor, the Rev. Rs H. Neikirk. A Memo- 
rial Service and the presentation of Life 
Memberships were interesting features 
of the evening service. 

This society was founded by Mrs. D. T. 
Koser in 1886, and she became the first 
president. There were nineteen charter 
members, of whom five are still living: 
Mrs. Susan Nicholas of West Newton; 
Mrs. Katie Ruth of Bristol; Mrs. John 
Bloom and Mrs. Edward Laubach of 
Bethlehem; Mrs. Anna Watson of Rie- 
gelsville. Four of these members were 
present at the Golden Jubilee. In one 
year the membership increased to sixty- 
two. Five presidents have served the so- 
ciety during its half century: Mrs. D. T. 
Koser, Mrs. Maria Heller, Mrs. C. L. 
Fleck, Mrs. W. H. Clymer and Mrs. R. H. 
Neikirk. In 1887 the society sponsored a 
Mission Band, which was among the first 
in the East Pennsylvania Synod. A 
Young People’s Society was organized 
two years ago. 


SPECIAL ANNIVERSARIES 


September 13 the First Lutheran 
Church at Norwich, Conn., celebrated its 
seventieth anniversary. Dr. Ellis B. 
Burgess, president of the United Synod 
of New York, was the preacher on this 
occasion. The musical program was 
splendid and the attendance good. 

The history of this congregation can 
be traced back to 1857 as a more or less 
organized group of a Moravian congre- 
gation with a resident pastor who re- 
mained until 1862. Meetings were held 
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in Town Hall and other places. From 
1862 to 1866 there seems to be no trace 
of any church organization among the 
German-speaking citizens of Norwich 
or vicinity, though attempts were made 
now and then by pastors from other 
cities to organize a Lutheran congrega- 
tion. But not until the summer of 1866 
did Pastor Hanser of Boston succeed in 
gathering a group that was finally or- 
ganized into an Evangelical Lutheran 
congregation of which the Rey. Christian 
Koerner became the pastor. Regular 
services were held in Rockwell Hall until 
1870, when the church building on Frank- 
lin Street was dedicated. Not much his- 
toric data can be given of the first 
twenty-five years, except that pastors 
were changed frequently and a consider- 
able debt troubled the young congrega- 
tion. A guild was organized for the pur- 
pose of paying off the debt, and in 1891 
when the Silver Jubilee was celebrated, 
the debts were paid. : 

The next twenty-five years were a 
period of recovery and enthusiasm. Im- 
provements were made to the property 
and, under the guidance of the Rev. Prof. 
Christian Krahmer (then of Wagner 
College), foundations for future work 
were laid and English preaching sery- 
ices were introduced. 

The Rev. Carl Storek became pastor in 
1928. Further improvements have been 
made to the property and equipment, and 
the last incumbrance of $2,200 was paid 
off in 1930 and a building fund was es- 
tablished; the membership is growing 
and the auxiliary organizations are 
actively at work. 


Beloit, Kan. Zion Church,celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of its organization 
with special services September 6 and 
13. The Golden Jubilee opened with the 
dedication of a new altar, followed by 
the administration of the Holy Com- 
munion, on the morning of September 6. 
The altar is a gift from an unnamed 
member of the congregation. New hymn 
books were dedicated at the same time. 

Friends and former members of the 
congregation came from a wide radius to 
unite with the present members in mak- 
ing the services of September 13 occa- 
sions of joy. The pastor brought the 
message at the morning service; the Rev. 
George L. Search of Glasco, conference 
president and a former supply pastor at 
Beloit, spoke in the afternoon; and the 
Rev. Ernest Tonsing of Valley Falls 
preached the evening sermon. Mr. 
Tonsing is a son of the late Rev. Paul G. 
Tonsing, Zion’s pastor from 1895 to 1901. 

The congregation joined in a fellow- 
ship dinner at the noon hour. Greetings 
were read from several former pastors 
and friends of the church. 

Zion Church was organized September 
1, 1886, by the Rev. J. G. Trefz, who 
served as pastor for six years. Ten full- 
time pastors, in addition to several sup- 
ply pastors, have served the church. The 
Rev. George R. Whittecar is the present 
pastor. 

The original house of worship, erected 
in 1887, is still in use by the congrega- 
tion. The church has a communing mem- 
bership of sixty. It is affiliated with the 
Synod of Kansas and Adjacent States. 
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On Sunday, September 6, Bethany 
Church, Montoursville, Pa., observed at 
all services the twentieth anniversary of 
the pastorate of the Rev. O. EF. Sunday, 
S.T.M., who came to Montoursville from 
Espy, Columbia County, where he served 
his first parish following his graduation 
from Gettysburg Seminary. The twenty 
years which he has spent with the Mon- 
toursville Church have been progressively 
eventful. Church records reveal more 
than 850 men, women and young people 
have united with the church since Pastor 
Sunday assumed charge in September, 
1916. A sum in advance of $180,000 has 
been raised through the years for cur- 
rent expenses, property repairs and 
benevolences. Over $35,000 has been 
raised for church property improvement. 
Approximately $50,000 has been raised 
for benevolent purposes. 

Pastor Sunday has won for himself a 
position of high esteem and _ respect 
among his fellow ministers in this pro- 
gressive borough on the outskirts of Wil- 
liamsport. As dean of the local minis- 
terium his influence in church and civic 
life is one of importance. Few, if any 
ministers, have had pastorates in the 
history of the town which have exceeded 
in length that of Pastor Sunday. With 
each succeeding year the warmth and 
congeniality of the congregation bespeak 
the praise and admiration which the par- 
ish holds for its pastor. 

Special speakers and special music 
featured the anniversary services. Prof. 
M. Hadwin Fischer, Ph.D., of Gettys- 
burg Seminary delivered the sermon at 
the morning service. Dr. Fischer, long a 
friend of the pastor, assisted at the in- 
stallation of Mr. Sunday. Mr. Frank 
Shipman and Miss Ruth Tallman sang 
special numbers. Principal George C. 
Lyter of the Montoursville Public 
Schools, who is lay president of the 
church council, presented the pastor and 
his wife with a beautiful electric clock 
in the name of the congregation as a 
token of grateful appreciation for their 
services. 

The vesper service was preceded by an 
organ recital by the organist and choir 
directress, Mrs. Marian Lucas Lehman. 
The speaker was Mr. Raymond Shaheen, 
a member of the congregation. Mr. 
Shaheen was baptized and confirmed by 
Pastor Sunday. At present he is a senior 
at Susquehanna University and is pre- 
paring for entrance into Gettysburg Sem- 
inary. The guest soloist was Mr. J. 
Mervin Gottshall, supervisor of music in 
the borough schools. A recent organiza- 
tion of the church, the junior choir, also 
made its appearance. Large and appre- 
ciative congregations were in attendance 
for all services. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Norristown, Pa. The Rev. F. W. Floth- 
meier, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, an- 
nounces a series of illustrated lectures 
On Thursday evenings in October, and 
November 5 on “The Great Teachings of 
the Bible.” These are based on the Ten 
Commandments, The Apostles’ Creed, The 
Lord’s Prayer, Baptism, and The Lord’s 
Supper. The lectures will be illustrated 
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with outstanding pictures by American 
and European artists. Emphasis will be 
placed especially upon the application of 
these great Bible teachings to our pres- 
ent day and age. In addition to the great 
paintings, a number of photographs of 
activities of a Christian congregation 
will be shown, such as the congregation 
at worship, the Sunday school in ses- 
sion, a baptismal service, a confirmation 
service, etc. The musical program in 
conjunction with these lectures will be 
in charge of Miss Elizabeth Thomas, or- 
ganist of St. Paul’s Church. 


San Diego, Calif. On the first Sunday 
in October the First Lutheran Church, 
of which the Rev. Delmar L. Dyreson is 
the pastor, opened a branch Sunday 
school in Sunset Hall, Kansas and Uni- 
versity Avenues. This move was made 
in response to many urgent requests for 
a Lutheran school in that community to 
meet the spiritual desires and needs of 
a great number. 

Both the First Church and the North 
Park branch will hold classes each Sun- 
day from 9.30 to 10.30 A. M. Many re- 
quests for a church service to be held 
there have also come to the pastor. In 
response, a service will be conducted at 
the branch each Sunday at 8.30 A. M 


DOCTOR NEEDED BY BOARD OF 
FOREIGN MISSIONS FOR AFRICA 
Mission field in Liberia, Africa, needs the 
services of a doctor who has had at least one 
year’s interneship. Term—three years; furlough 
—one year. Doctor should be churchman. 
Write to Paul W. Koller, Executive Secretary 
18 E. MT. VERNON PLACE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


EARN LIBERAL COMMISSION 


Sell Religious Christmas Greeting Cards or 
order for your own use. Write Wertz Products, 
Station “D,’’ Dayton, Ohio. 


This will be the same service and sermen 
as the main church has at 11.00 A. M. 


BROTHERHOOD RALLY 


The Fall Rally of the Federated Lu- 
theran Brotherhoods of the Hudson Val- 
ley was held Thursday evening, Septem- 
ber 10, at Emmanuel Lutheran Church, 
Chatham, N. Y., the Rev. Charles A. 
Davis, pastor. The rally opened with a 
banquet which had been prepared by the 
Ladies’ Aid Society of the church. The 
blessing was offered by the Rev. Ray 
Kulman of Ghent, N. Y. The banquet 
was followed by a business meeting un- 
der the direction of the president of the 
Federation, Mr. Frank Stewart of Pough- 
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Mission field in Liberia, Africa, needs the 
services of a doctor who has had at least one 
year’s interneship. Term—three years; furlough 
—one year. Doctor should be churchman. 

Write to Paul W. Koller, Executive Secretary 
18 E. MT. VERNON PLACE, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
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Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and Chancel 
Furniture, which will 
enable you to make a 
choice selection at moder- 
ate prices. 

Give us a trial and be 
convinced. Our motto, 
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keepsie, N. Y. Then the men went up to 
the church auditorium, where they heard 
an inspiring address by Samuel G, Trex- 
ler, D.D., of New York, on “The Condi- 
tions of the Church in Europe Today.” 
The rally closed with a devotional serv- 
ice by the Rev. George Ackerly of Rensse- 
laer, N. Y. There were 190 men present. 


CONVENTION OF THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
CHURCH IN AMERICA 


Notice is hereby given that the Tenth Biennial 
Convention of the United Lutheran Church in 
America will be held at Columbus, Ohio, begin- 
ning October 14, 1936. The business sessions of 
the Convention will be held in the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel. The Opening Service will be held at 7.30 
P. M. on Wednesday, October 14, in the First 
English Lutheran Church, East Main Street at 
Twenty-second, the Rev. Lewis P. Speaker, pastor. 

(Signed) W. H. GREEVER, 
Secretary of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 


HOTELS 


Reservations should be made by direct com- 
munication with the hotel. The following hotels 
are recommended by the Local Committee at Co- 
lumbus. Directions given are from the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Convention Headquarters. 


Deshler-Wallick Hotel—Broad and High Streets. 

‘Single rooms with running water and lavatory 
—$2.00 per day. 

Single rooms with bath—$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, 
$4.50, or $5.00 per day. 

Double rooms with bath, double bed—$3.50, $4.00, 
$4.50, $5.00, $5.50 or $6.00 per day. 

Double rooms with bath, twin beds—$4. 00, $5.00, 
$6.00 or $7.00 per day. 

Large rooms with bath, accommodating three 
esp at $2.00 or $2.50 per person per 

ay. 

Large rooms with bath, accommodating four 
persons—$1.25, $1.50, or $2.00 per person 
per day. 

Large rooms with bath, five or six persons in 
a room—$1.00 per person per day. 


The Neil House—High Street near State (one 
block south). 
Single room—$2.50 and up. 
Double rooms—$3.50 and up. 
Twin bedrooms—$5.00 and up. 


Y. M. C. A.—(two blocks west) 
$1.50 (outside room). 
$1.25 (inside room). 


Hotel Fort Hayes—Long Street near High (two 
blocks north). 
With bath: 
$2.00-$2.50 and $3.00 per day, single occupancy. 
$3.00-$3.50 and $4.00 per day, double occupancy. 


The Chittenden—High and Spring Streets (three 
blocks north). 

With hot and cold w 

$1.50-$2.00 for one; 7 "50- $3.00 for two; $3.50 
for twin beds. 

With private shower: 

$2.00-$2.50 for one; $3.00-$3.50 for two; $4.00 
for twin beds. 

With private bath: 

$2.50-$3.00 for one; $3.00-$4.00 for two; $4.50- 
$6.00 for twin beds 


Southern Hotel—High and Main Streets (four 
blocks south). 
With hot and cold water: 
$1.50 and $1.75 per day, single. 
$2.50 and $2.75 per day for two people. 
With bath: 
$2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 per day, single. 
$3.50 per day for two people. 
$4.00, $4.50 per day for two people, twin beds. 


Hotel Virginia—Third and Gay Streets (one block 
east), twenty-five rooms only. 
With hot and cold water: 
$1.50 single, $2.50 double. 
With bath: 
$2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 single. 
$3.00, $3.50 and $4.00 double. 


Hotel Jefferson—Spring Street near Third (three 
blocks north), twenty-five rooms only. 
With hot and cold water: 
$1.25 single; $2.00 double. 
With shower: 
$1.50 single; $2.50 double. 
With bath: 
$2.00 single; $3.00 double. 
With bath (twin beds) : 
$3.50. 


Milner Hotel—Long and Fifth Streets 
blocks north), twenty rooms only. 
$1.00 single; $1.50 double. 
With bath: 
$1.50 single; $2.00 double. 


(three 
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Hotel Broad-Lincoln—East Broad at Jefferson 
(number of rooms limited). 
With bath: 
$2.00 single; $3.00 double; $4.50 twin beds. 
W. H. GREEVER, Sec. 


COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION 


The Commission of Adjudication of the United 
Lutheran Church in America will meet in the 
Hotel Wallick, Columbus, Ohio, Thursday, October 
15, at 7.30 P. M. George J. Gongaware, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The fall meeting of the Harrisburg Conference | 
of the East Pennsylvania Synod will be held Tues- 
day, October 27, in Zion Church, Lykens, Pa., the 
Rev. Bradley T. Gaver, pastor. Conference will 
open with the Service of Holy Communion at 9.00 
A. M. Sermon by the president, the Rev. Robert 
L. Lang. Harold A. Ahalt, Sec. 


The Philadelphia Conference of the East Penn- 
sylvania Synod will meet for its fall convention, 
November 9 and 10, in St. Paul’s Church, Ard- 
more, Pa., the Rev. Albert C. Kanzinger, pastor. 
Opening session, Monday, at 3.00 P. M., with the 
Service of Holy Communion. 

Maurice R. Gortner, Sec. 


The annual session of the Eon Conference of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Maryland will 
be held October 26 in the Georgetown Lutheran 
Church, the Rev. H. E. Beatty, pastor. The con- 
ference will open with the Communion Service at 
10.00 A. M. S. J. Miller, Sec. 


The sixteenth annual convention of the Hastern 
Conference of the Synod of Ohio will meet in 
Trinity Church, Lakewood, Ohio, the Rev. J. B. 
Lambert, pastor, November 4 and 5. The first 
session will begin at 1.30 P. M., Wednesday, with 
the Holy Communion Service. Wednesday evening 
the annual Conference Brotherhood banquet and 
convention will be held. G. M. Lubold, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The fifty-sixth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Alleghany Synod will be 
held in St. James’ Church, Huntingdon, Pa., the 
Rev. E. L. Manges, pastor, November 11-13. 

Mrs. C. P. Bastian, Sec. 


The annual fall meeting of the Harrisburg Con- 
ference of the East Pennsylvania Synod will be 
held Thursday, October 15, at 10.30 A. M., in St. 
John’s Church, Lancaster, Pa. 

Mrs. William I. Lehman, Sec. 


The fall session of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of Lebanon Conference of the East Pennsyl- 
vania Synod will be held in First Lutheran Church, 
Annville, Pa., the Rev. Edward McHale, pastor, 
Wednesday, October 14. 

Mrs. Ernest N. Bauer, Sec. 


The thirty-third semi-annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Chicago Con- 
ference of the Illinois Synod will be held in 
Luther Memorial Church, Wilson and Campbell 
Avenues, Edwin Moll, D.D., pastor, on Tuesday, 
October 20. Charlotte Schaeffer, Sec. 


The fifty-first annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Allentown Conference 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent 
States will be held Thursday, October 15, in St. 
John’s Church, Easton, Pa., F. K. Fretz, D.D., 
pastor. Sessions at 10.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. 

Mrs. J. P. Sieger, Pres. 


The thirty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Pottsville 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held Thursday, October 8, in Emanuel 
Church, Nuremberg, Pa., the Rev. A. E. Grove, 
Jr., pastor. M. Elizabeth Lehman, Sec. 


The fortieth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Wilkes-Barre Conference 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania will be held 
October 14, beginning at 10.30 A. M., in Holy 
Trinity Church, Palmerton, Pa., the Rev. Roland 
G. Bortz, pastor. Emma Sipe Shearer, Sec. 


The eighth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the New York Conference 
of the United Lutheran Synod of New York will 
be held Friday, October 30, at the Church of the 
Holy Comforter, 1203 Woodycrest Avenue, Bronx, 
New York City, the Rev. E. J. Flanders, pastor. 
Sete at 10.00 A. M., 1.45 P. M., and 7.45 

Katherine Schuhle, Sec. 


The sixteenth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Southern Conference, 
Synod of Ohio, will be held at Calvary Church, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, the Rev. August Schneider, pas- 
tor, October 29 and 30. 

Mrs. Erwin S. Spees, Sec. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LEADERS CONVENE 


The fall convention of the Lutheran Church 
Schools of Philadelphia and Vicinity will be held 
Saturday, October 10, at the Church of the Holy 
Communion, 21st and Chestnut Streets, Philadel- 
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phia, Pa., J. Henry Harms, D.D., pastor. Sessions 
at 2.30 P. M. and 7.45 P. M. 

The sponsors of this convention are the Lu- 
theran Sunday School Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion, the Philadelphia Conference of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, and the Parish and 
Church School Committee of the East Pennsyl- 


vania Synod. 

The theme will be “Christ, the Master and 
Model.”” The speakers will include Charles P. 
Wiles, D.D., and the Rev. Paul J. Hoh, editors of 
_ the Parish and Church School Board of the United 
Lutheran Church, their subjects being ‘‘Jesus, the 
Master Teacher,” and “Did Jesus Use Teaching 
Methods That Can Be Used Today?’’ Professor 
Russell D. Snyder, D.D., of the Philadelphia The- 
ological Seminary, will speak on ‘“‘The Christ of 
the Classroom”; William G. Boomhower, D.D., 
“Christ, the Shepherd of Souls”; and the Rev. 
Paul C. Empie, ‘‘Music in the Sunday School.” 

The latter part of the evening session will be 
occupied by seminars on problems of superin- 
tendents and leaders in the Sunday school. 

A. R. Pohlke, Pres. 


OBITUARY 


Mueller. Amelia Elizabeth Mueller departed this 
life at her home in Wichita, Kan., September 20. 
She was the daughter of the Rev. C. Spielman, 
the second president of Capital University and 
Theological Seminary of Columbus, Ohio, the 
widow of the Rev. Paul H. Mueller, and the 
mother of Mrs. G. G. Clark, whose husband, the 
late G. G. Clark, D.D., organized St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church of Wichita, of which Mrs. Mueller 
was a charter member. The funeral services were 
held in her home church and were conducted by 
her pastor, E. E. Stauffer, D.D., after which her 
remains were taken to Lancaster, Ohio, for burial. 

Mrs. Mueller is survived by her daughters, Mrs. 
Hortense Campbell, Mrs. Emma M. Clark, and 
Miss Alberta Mueller, all of Wichita; a son, Paul 
Herbert; a grandson, Paul Henry, of New York 
City; and a sister, Miss Emma Spielman of Lan- 
caster, Ohio. 

Mrs. Mueller was a woman of charming per- 
sonality; deeply spiritual, gracious, most gentle 
and lovable. One of her outstanding characteristics 
was her love for Christ and the church. Though 
in her ninety-second year, up until Whitsunday, 
she seldom or never missed a service. One of her 
most frequent expressions to her pastor was, “‘You 
know I love my church.” Mrs. Mueller was a 
beautiful example of all that a faithful wife, 
mother, friend and Christian should be. ne 


EXPRESSIONS OF LOVE AND 
SYMPATHY 


On August 25, 1936, after an illness of many 
months, Mrs. Margaret Rhodes, eighty-three years 
of age, mother of the beloved pastor of the First 
Lutheran Church, Albemarle, N. C., was called to 
her heavenly home. When her only son was a 
mere infant she suffered the loss of her husband, 
a distinguished minister. In face of adversity and 
discouragement she carried on with courage, de- 
termination and unwavering faith and lived to 
see her son, the Rev. George H. Rhodes, become 
an outstanding minister of the Lutheran Church. 
Hers was a life thoroughly dedicated to the Mas- 
ter’s cause and in every way she lived her belief 
and practiced her faith. 

Bowing as we humbly do in obedience to the 
will of an unerring God, we express our sym- 
pathy to our pastor and his family in their be- 
reavement and may a kind Providence comfort and 
bless them. 

CouNcIL First LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
ALBEMARLE, N. C. 
By K. P. Efird, 
E. M. Henning, 
R. L. Brown, Committee. 


MARRIED 


Morgan-Brown. Miss Annie Merle Brown of 
Pulaski, Miss., and the Rev. O. M. Morgan were 
married in Lutheran Chapel, Scott County, Pulaski, 
October 3. The Rev. John W. Mangum, president 
of the Mississippi Synod, officiated, assisted by 
the Rev. John Westbrookes of Homewood, Miss. 

Miss Brown is a graduate of Ellisville College, 
Mississippi, and is a talented musician. Mr. Mor- 
gan, a native of Clyo, Ga., is a graduate of New- 
berry College, Newberry, S. C., and the Lutheran 
Southern Theological Seminary at Columbia, S. C. 
In May, 1932, he was ordained to the Gospel min- 
istry by the Georgia-Alabama Synod and entered 
upon his work as pastor of Zion Parish, Pulaski, 
Miss. Mr. and Mrs. Morgan will make their home 
at Burns, Miss., in the parsonage that has been 
recently built. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Arbaugh, George B., from 291 W. 12th St., 
Dubuque, Iowa, to Carthage, IIl. 

Behrens, Jr., William Frederick, from 93 Benja- 
min St., Cranford, N. J., to 108 Eastman St., 
Cranford, N. J. 

Blickensderfer, H. G., from Tuscarawas, Ohio, to 
Magnolia, Ohio. 

Bollinger, Edward T., from 2363 W. Third St., 
Davenport, Iowa, to 2216 W. First St., Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

Botsford, D.D., C. R., from 320 Kentucky Ave., 
N., Deland, Fla., to Box 94, Deland, Fla. 

Cannaday, D.D., Isaac, from Rajahmundry, East 
Godavery Dist., Madras Pres., India, to 24 E. Mt. 
Vernon Place, Baltimore, Md. 
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Another Book by Dr. G. H. Knight 


THESE THREE 


Devotional Thoughts for the Quiet Hour 


This book makes a genuine contribution to the deepening and 


HESE THREE 


In the Secret of His Presence 


This book contains 45 three-minute meditations. These medita- 
tions are gems of great beauty, both in thought and style, and 
combine deep spirituality with practical adaptations of the truth 
in Christ to the requirements of daily Christian living. The author 
utilizes Bible texts in which Christian privilege, Christian duty 
or Christian danger is presented in a threefold way. These triple 
presentations include “Faith, Hope, Charity,” “Grace, Mercy, 
Peace,” “the Way, the Truth, the Life,’ “Blade, Ear, and Full 
Corn,” ete. While primarily intended for private use these medi- 
tations are suitable for reading at meetings of church organiza- 
tions. They will suggest to the busy pastor lines of thought for 
the frequent devotional talks he must make at such gatherings. 
Some of the titles are: “Three Glories of the Christian’s Lord,” 
“Three Great Pleas in Prayer,” “The Three Crosses of Calvary.” 
174 pages. Attractive cloth binding. Price: $1.00, net. 


By Dr. G. H. Knight 


strengthening of the Christian’s inner life. The meditations deal 
with the inner soul-experiences which vitalize the Christian life, 
setting forth the sacred privilege of secret fellowship with God, 
and urging the need of more fervent prayer. They do not ignore 
the practical problems. Written in clear and simple language. 


‘Re ne OD “2 
‘HIS PRESENCE 


201 pages. Attractive cloth binding. Price: $1.00, net. 
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1b CLOUD 


DARK DAY} 


In the Cloudy and Dark Day 


By Dr. G. H. Knight 


Rare spiritual insight, together with a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the moods and the needs of the human soul, characterizes 
this book of devotional studies. The subtitle, “God’s Messages 
of Peace to the Weary, the Sorrow-laden, the Troubled, and the 
Tried,” might make it appear as if the messages were addressed 
to a special group. You will find, however, that you are included 
in the classes mentioned and that the book speaks to you. 190 


Divine Upliftings 
By Dr. G. H. Knight 


The various books by Dr. Knight are related to and comple- 
ment each others, for they all deal with the Christian life. This 
one, as the subtitle indicates, views the life of the believer as one 
of peace and victory. The author’s purpose has been to make 
clear the blessed meaning and abiding source of a life of victory 
and peace, and to point the way to a fuller realization of such 
a life. The meditations are eminently practical in nature, and 
yet truly devotional. There is a wealth of illustrative material 
that adds to their appeal and helpfulness. 184 pages, Attractive 
cloth binding. Price: $1.00, net. 


pages. Attractive cloth binding. Price: $1.00, net. 
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THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


219 Sixth Street 


860 N. Wabash Avenue 
0 i Pittsburgh 


Chicago 


1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


Deaea ee a 


Olson, J. Richard, from General Delivery, 


Mil- 


Diehl, William F., from 814 N. Main St., Willis- 
ton, N. D., to 61 E. George St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Dozer, C. L., from 717% S. Boyle Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif., to 115 S. Bunker Hill Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
Elson, Henry J., from 229 W. Lemon St., Lan- 
easter, Pa., to 941 Maple Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
Fink, J. Russell, from Rentichintala, Guntur Dist., 
Madras Pres., India, to 267 W. Jackson St., 
York, Pa. 

Good, William I., from 213 Everhart St., Johns- 
town, Pa., to 726 Napoleon St., Johnstown, Pa. 

Guss, D.D., William Ira, from 119 N. 40th St., 
Omaha, Nebr., to 127 N. 40th St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Hansen, E. C., from Ohiowa, Nebr., to Johnson, 
Nebr. 

Hausmann, O., from 120 W. 7th St., Grand Island, 
Nebr., to 912 N. Greenwich Ave., Grand Island, 


Moehring, Rudolph, from Fontanelle, Nebr., to 120 
W. 7th St., Grand Island, Nebr. 


waukee, Wis., to Box 789, Billings, Mont. 
Patterson, D.D., Robert L., from 1525 Central 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C., to 508 Pecan Ave., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Schaertel, Elmer G., from 180-06 Commercial Ave., 
Jonni a Y., to 248-61 145th Ave., Rosedale, 


Snyder, Frank C., from Box 436, Delmont, Pa., to 
420 Liberty St., Clarion, Pa. 


BOOKS WANTED! 


Books suitable for a theological seminary library 
in India are needed, and are hereby solicited; es- 
pecially books on religion and theology and trans- 
lations of the works of German and other Con- 
tinental Lutherans. If anyone has one or more 
such books to spare, will he kindly intimate the 
same to the undersigned, who will furnish any 
additional information needed. 

Rev. Isaac Cannaday, 
18 E. Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore, Md. 
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Translated 


With 


Introductions 
and Notes 


IN SIX VOLUMES 
Crown 8vo. 


Averaging 436 pages 
per volume. 
Black Cloth, with 
back title and top edge 
in gilt, and silk 
headbands. 


Luther Folder 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


“Martin Luther” by Lucas Cranach 


THE LUTHERAN 


Reformation Day Kequisites 


WORKS OF MARTIN LUTHER 


For Contents of 
Individual Volumes 
Consult Our 
Book Catalog 


or 


Send for 


a Prospectus 


Price, 
$3.00 a Volume; $18.00 
a Set, postpaid. 


LUTHER FOLDER FOR PROGRAMS 


A 6 x 9 inch (folded) folder in paper stock, equally suitable 
for mimeograph or other printing processes, with 314 x 44% inch 
reproduction in color of Lucas Cranach’s famous portrait of 
Luther on the first page, and other pages blank for local printing. 


Price, $1.50 a 100; $3.50 for 250; $6.00 for 500; $10.00 a 1,000. 


LUTHER 
POSTCARDS 


No. 1 
Monument to Luther 


No. 2 
Portrait of Luther 


No. 3 
Nailing the Theses 


Each card contains interesting facts about Luther. Space has 
been provided for a personal or printed invitation. 
Price, 60 cents a hundred, postpaid. 


LUTHER PICTURES 


Miniature Size—“Martin Luther” by Cranach. Black 
on white enameled paper, 234 x 314 actual size on 
514 x 71% inch sheet, with short synopsis of 
principal dates and events of his life on lower 
portion. Suitable for notebook mounting use. 25 
cents a dozen; $1.75 a hundred. Without title and 
dates, $1.50 a hundred. 

Hand Picture and Wall Sizes— 

“Luther” by Kroening. A print in sepia tone 
representing Luther ascending a pulpit with 
Bible under his arm, with phrase, “‘The Word 
of God they shall let stand, ete.” Size, 544 x 8 
inches on 10 x 12 mount. 50 cents. 

Artext Color Print. Size, 8 x 10 inches. From an 
actual portrait of Luther, by Lucas Cranach. 
50 cents. 

“Portrait Print” by Bauer-Larson. A skillful re- 
production of a noble portrait. Size, 6 x 9 
inches. 50 cents. 

Artotypes*—‘“‘Martin Luther” by Cranach. Sepia 
tone. Size, 22 x 28 (actual picture, 1244 x 17 
inches). Sepia, $1.80; Hand-colored, $3.00. 

Oleograph Color Print No. 909. A cheap color print. 
Artist not known. Size, 1542 x 20 inches. 50c. 

Fine Quality Black and White reproduction of 
“Martin Luther.” Size, 13 x 1544 inches. $4.00. 

Fine Quality Color Print* reproduction of Cra- 
pape f: “Martin Luther.” Size, 22 x 294% inches. 

7.50. 


* Reproduction like illustration. 
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Pageants and Anthems 


THE VOICE OF FAITH 
MARTIN LUTHER 


THE VOICE OF FAITH 


Martin Luther 
By LEONA E. BECKER 


A pageant in which the characters are his- 
toric, and the setting in the years 1498-1546. 
There are 18 male characters — students, 
priests, warriors, monks—and six female 
characters. Suggestions are given for the 
dress for men, women, and children, and for 
Luther at different periods in his life. A 
study of the period of the Reformation will 
give a correct historical setting to the pres- 
entation. There are three acts, eleven scenes, 
all bearing on Luther’s life, private and 
public. 


A forceful pageant. An educational pageant. 


A dignified, historical pageant, worthy of 
presentation. 
Price, 50 cents a copy; 4 copies for $1.00. 


THE BANNER OF THE CROSS. A Reforma- 
tion Pageant by S. N. Carpenter, D.D., 
being a completely revised edition of the 
Geer pageant, ‘‘Luther’’s Coat-of-Arms.” 

cents. 


SEND OUT THY LIGHT. By W. J. Gallen- 
kamp. A Reformation Pageant - Drama, 
featuring the power of God’s Word as a 
light to dispel spiritual darkness. 25 cents; 
$2.40 a dozen. 


THE PAGEANT OF PROTESTANTISM. By 
Harriet E. Monroe. A pageant of twenty- 
four floats, or tableaux. 25 cents. 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY CONFLICT. By 
Alice B. Nickles. The life of Luther pre- 
sented in dramatic form. 30 cents. 


THE PROFESSOR OF. WITTENBERG: A 
Drama of the Reformation. By C. F. 
Malmberg. Price, 10 cents. 


GOD IS OUR REFUGE AND STRENGTH. A 
Reformation Chorus for mixed chorus 
choirs. By J. F. Ohl, Mus.D., D.D. 25 cents 
a copy; in lots of 12 or more, 15 cents a 
copy. 


LUTHER STATUE 


Made of metal, oxidized copper finish, 
modeled after the famous statue of Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther at Worms. 

THE STATUE—10 inches high. $5.00 each. 


Postage extra. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


